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(THE ILLUMINATION OF THE TRIPLE LAKES AT THE ALEXANDRA PALACE. ] 


ILLUMINATED 
RECREATION-PLACES 
OF THE PEOPLE. 


A GENERAL paper on the people’s out-door re- 
Creations would embrace too many dissimilar 
sights, exercises and entertainments to be com- 
ay. within the space of a single article of the 
- filled columnsof the Lonpon READER; we 
ee propose in the present contribution to 
oa re glance at the past and chronicle the pre- 
Sent state of the art of embellishing the public 
oe of the metropolitan suburbs. 
a n the last century and the beginning of the 
~ esent, ere the mighty ‘world of brick and mor- 
paulo embraced, like the tentacles of some 
: ous octopus, almost every field, green 
” > Ee garden, pleasaunce, common, and 
ee within what the present generation 
os A the inner circle” of modern Baby- 
pg northern as well as the southern 
oan of London abounded with public 
and Ma Passing over aristocratic Ranelagh 
the PK haere Fields, with its concerts under 
e brated Dr. Arne, both of which were 
aie Ee before 1800, we come to Sadler’s 
: ps fnew | as why Wells Theatre), 
Chad’ €, the London Spa (Spafields), 
mh a (King’s Cross), aeeoka Wells, 
Hich ands House, Copenhagen House, 
ase ury Barn, all covered with streets and 
» yet within the memory of the writer 


(who is more than a septuagenarian) all “gar- 
dens” where the denizens of London crowded to 
hear music of questionable merit, and indulged in 
refreshments suitable to the pockets and diges- 
tions of their several classes of patrons. This was 
the flourishing period of “‘tea-gardens,” as is 
the present of “ music-halls,” and the places 
here briefly enumerated on the north-western 
and northern side of London had their counter- 
parts on the southern and western sides. They 
now exist only in memory, their sites being built 
over and in almost every instance the name only 
being preserved by a modern public-house or gin- 
palace on the spot where once the spruce citizen 
and “dweller long in populous city pent ” took 
tea and shrimps, ale and biscuits, or listened to 
such poor musical entertainment as an organ in 
the “assembly-room” might supply; while the 
amusements of bowls, skittles, Dutch pins, and 
“knock-’em-downs ” afforded recreation to those 
who affected more violent exercises than prome- 
nading or “sporting a toe” on the dancing 
platform. 

It may surprise many of the dwellers in these 
suburbs to hear that quite withip the memory of 
the writer the tract of land from the back of the 
British Museum, by St. Pancras, Somers Town, 
Camden Town,*thence to Kentish Town, and 
Highgate, led the pedestrian by field-paths, 
bridle ways and hedge-skirted lanes, through a 
country dotted with the seats of the wealthy, 
and sprinkled with dairy farmhouses. On the 
left hand was the Yorkshire Stingo tea-gardens 
and bowling-green, near to Lisson Grove (not 
then a lueus a non lucendo), whereto—we copy 
an advertisement—‘ The visitor is admitted on 
payment of sixpence for a ticket, to receive the 
value in refreshments.” At“ Kilburn Wells,” 


too, on the road to Edgware, “ The gardens have 
been greatly improved, the large room being 
particularly adapted for the reception of the 
politest company for music, dancing, and other 
entertainments.” But we must return from this 
digression, and get on a more direct road to the 
northern heights, whence Hampstead, Highgate, 
Hornsey, and the modern Alexandra Palace look 
down on London town. Yet we must pause to note 
that on these eminences, at the “ Spaniards,” 
“* Jack Straw’s Castle,” and a few other taverns, 
relics of the olden tea-gardens survive in arbours, 
greens, and groves, mostly of shrunken propor- 
tions, from the encroachments of the speculative 
builder and an ever-increasing population. 
“Other times other manners.” The humble 
amusements of the citizen in the trellised arbour 
bordering the shaven bowling-green, the trim 
gravelled walk with its dribbling fountain and 
shallow basin containing gold and silver fish, its 
grotto of shells and fragments of coloured glass, 
its tea and shrimps, or ale and biscuits, passed 
away; but anotherclass of garden survived toa 
more recent day in the once-renowned Vauxhall 
and Cremorne, of which the North Woolwich 
Gardens is the only living representative. The 
sites on which these stood are now also covered 
with streets and houses. London, which William 
Cobbett in his day nicknamed “ The Wen,” be- 
cause 1t was, in the elder Weller’s phrase, 
“swelling wisibly,” has for the last three 
decades been turning itself inside out; pulling 
down the dwellings within and expelling the 
former inhabitants till the excluded people, 
whose homes are replaced by lofty and palatial 
banks, insurance offices, railway termini, five and 
seven-storied warehouses, Spacious counting- 
houses, and vast mercantile establishments, 
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inhabited only in business hours, have migrated 
“over the border.”. Here they have mingled 
with the ever-advancing influx from the pro- 
vinces, swelled by the abnormal increase of 
population, and crowded the whole of what Dr. 
Jonnson would have called “a reticulation of 
streets, decussated by minute interspaces,” until 
they have left-to the “four million” but two 
“gardens ” worthy of the name—one the Italian 
terraced slope of the Sydenham Hill, with its 
crystal conservatory crowning the memory of 
that “‘ grand old gardener,” Sir Joseph Paxton ; 
the other, the spacious “ People’s Playground,” 
named after our future Queen, seated on the 
Northern Heights, which look down on modern 
Babylon. 

Here we have indeed “scope and verge 
enough” for various sports. We pass, therefore, 
the concerts, the operas, the dramatic, eques- 
trian, magical and other entertainments within 
the walls of the Palace; it is of its peculiar and 
unique surroundings we have now to speak. Its 
race-course, its trotting-track, its bicycle-ring, 
its jumping enclosure for horses, its -ericket- 
field and gymnasium offer themselves to the 
lovers of sport and healthful-exercise. It is, 
however, to its incomparable sylyan features, 
enhanced by taste and art, that-we now direct 
the attention of enjoymentseekers. Forseveral 
years, and we confess ourselves. among the num- 
ber of the ignorant, we knew not of the stately 
** Grove”’ which covers the lofty mound at the 
north-west corner of the park, towards Muswell 
Hill, with its grand chestnuts, elms, beechesand 
oaks, and the pleached walks, wherewith are 
associated the memories of the wealthy Thrales, 
the celebrated Mrs. Piozzi (Mrs. Thrale), and 
the literary Leviathan of his age, the “ burly Dr. 
Samuel Johnsen, the rude moralist.” Here are 
woodland beauties which have recently been 
made a popular attraction by “ glow-worm jamp- 
lighting,” after the fashion of the olden Vaux- 
hall with “the 30,000 additional lamps,” where- 
on “ Punch” used to basewuch facetious statis- 
tical calculations. For severa) years the succes- 
sive lessees of the Alexand@raiseem to have over- 
looked, neglected and igmered «what we mow 
venture to the most beautiful and 
rural portionsof thepatk. It 
Jones and Barver town i 
al fresco successor*to our did Gliuminated »plea- 
sure-grounds, and ‘to -utilise it for the ~enjoy- 
ment and the healthful delight of visitors. Here, 
on the few fine Wednesday nights of our too- 
short summer, emanating from:an illuminated 
orchestra (the counterpart in some respects of the 
Vauxhall of our boyhood, wherein Robinson, of 
“Pretty Jane” celebrity, with Miss Tunstall 
sang “ Pretty Polly Hopkins”’), we have lately 
listened to a well-selected Baden Baden concert, 
seated on the cool grass or a cane-bottomed 
chair, like Tityrus “sub tegmine fagi.” Yet 
even this, and ourselves so seated, would not 
have tempted us to draw a “counterpart 
presentment ”’ of the scene we have chosen -for 
the subject of the engraving which heads the 
present gossiping articie. No, indeed ! However, 
as we keep no secrets from our readers, we will 
just tell tnem how this came about. 

Spelling over sundry placards—we derive 
much information from our mural literature 
while waiting on railway platforms and loitering, 
we love loitering, along the streets—we came 
upon one headed “ Alexandra Palace,” wherein 
we read, inter alia, “ Illumination of the Triple 
Lakes.” Triple lakes? Whereare they? We 
thought we knew the Alexandra Palace by heart. 
Triple Lakes? Why, what have they done 
with the big picture of the Spanish Armada, and 
its final “blow up”? Soaway we went to see. 
“Out at the west or the north door, sir, turn to 
your left through the high-level railway arch, 
and on the right band of the broad road,’’ &c., 
&c., said a programme-selling attendant. We 
felt we were on a journey to a terra incognita, 
but were entirely unprepared for what 
met our eye. Advancing towards the railway 
arch aforesaid we found it a sort of portal to 
the fairy scene beyond, prettily patterned with 
the old-fashioned glass cup lamps in ruby, 
amber, white and green, tracing the architectural 
outline of the bridge; to the right extended.a 


lowg line of Chinese lanterns, while the tees afid 
shrubs on the slope were prettily sprinkled with 
cdloured lamps. ~ On the left hamd“there™burst 
upon us the picture which we have here attempted 
to portray, so far.as mere ‘black ‘anid’ white. ean 
convey an idea of what Mr. Whistler might 
describe as “an arrangement in every colour 
of the rainbow.” Three pellucid lakes, 
fringed with grass and bordered with 
reeds, ferns and aquatic plants mirrored 
in their bosoms not only ten thousand festooned 
lanterns of gay Japanese tints, but countless 
little cut glass cups, each with its shallow 
bottom of oil and floating wick glittering in 
“self and shadow” in the gently trembling 
water below. Above these in misty, silver 
radiance shone three of thelatest triumpias of 
illuminative science in the of three 
electric lights, each tempered by.a.ground glass 
shade.and globe. ‘But the wonderful part of 
the spectacle was furnished by the thousands of 
upturned human faces, every one distinctly 
photographed by the supernatural gleam. These 
crowds were clustered on the rising mounds on 
the further side of the lakes opposite to the 
illuminated orchestra, whence sundry a 
singers gave songs, ballads, duets-and choruses. 
The sight was as novelas it-was s ising, and 
as the strains of an — ee over nr 
water and among the um trees, 
the features of Secaeetaeel listeners assumed - ~ 
m at: music of 
merise tkemmote tin iio ae e Angot, 
ewe felt the dancing influence come over our- 
selves at Lecocq’s lilting music. Then -we 


oldest and -most effective of he 
introduction of the new light among foliage and 
its effect upon the green carpet of close-shaven 
turf was a new pleasure—a thing for which the 
silly Persian king offered a Jarge reward. 

anyone doubts the picture we have here drawn 
with pencil and pen, let him go to the: foot of 
Muswell Hill and see, hear and judge for him- 


self. 
Fe ne nn | 


NEW: SERIAL STORY. 





In our Next Week’s issue of the Lonpon 
Reaper will appear the commencement of a 
very powerful and entrancing Novel specially 
prepared for us by an author of high repute 
and eminent constructive talent. 

Our numerous friends would confer upon us‘a 
great favour by disseminating this fact, to- 
gether with their personal recommendations, as 
widely as possible, in order that New Subscri- 
bers may take the opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with (and as we hope continue to be 
constant readers of) our paper—acknowledged 
to be the best as it is the largest of its kind in 
existence. 





Iris said that a tree, called by the natives 
Tamaicaspi, or the rain tree, has been discovered 
in Peru. It grows to the height of 70 feet, and 
the top is 130 feet in diameter, This tree 
absorbs and condenses the humidity of the 
atmosphere in such a manner that the moisture 
is continually seen dropping down its trunk and 
falling in showers from the leaves. The perpe- 
tual dripping has converted the land around into 
a@ sort of morass. 


| of the earth at some time, yet what they at 
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in alerimped‘state as bought at a'fishmonger, ways in a | 
@hop,! are perhaps séldom yaware of the dimen. wheel that 
sions*to which~that ugly denizen -ef the deep the extern: 
sometimes attains. A skate caught recently a ins roll i 
Gtimsby weighed no less than 14 stone, ang a two 
measured 15 feet 10 inches across the back, ang These files 
7 feet 7 inches from nose to tail. It was sold fo series. Th 


fourteen shillings. points of 1 


Tue sweetest thing in mourning has just heey vers, and 
introduced from Russia. It is a black silk Jersey lightning.” 
elaborately beaded with jet. The Princess of dropped int 
Wales has worn it on several -oceasions. This In additi 
novel garment, which fits like a glove to theper. also a numt 
son, produces the effect when worn of a je constructior 
cuirass, and its glittering blackness is ; The first ars 
becoming to both figure and complexiog. ‘]: lengths, an 
costs about fifty pounds. : pricks them 

‘Tux new Atlantic cable between Land’s Bai, they are bot 
Cornwall, and America is now an-aecompishal the pin by 
fact. form throug 

—Eeee row on the 
: the exact sp: 
WORMS THREE HUNDRED FEETWNOR [ME Dose thes 
GROUND. hand-like pa 
from each o 
een movement s' 
gated ridges 
Tux Gold Bill (Nevada) “ News” reports the folded, after 


discovery of a queer speciesof worms in the fase 
Saletan eehitanasranioe eee Lower Gold Hil 
The worms in a solid stratum of stif 
clay, 700 feet : the mouth of the tunnel, ail 
800 feet‘below the surface of the earth, amidithe 
wein matter of that oan of the Comstotk. 
Superintendent McDougal found quite a number 
of them by soaking and washing the clay,am 
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Jooked again .at the lanterns, bobbing, tne AP 
utinaginy antl eaiagaree thought, in danee- | they areno dgfunct relics of amtediluvian times, 
time to the merry tune. — 7 found our- | bat are all alive and kicking, incredible as% 
i old music- itty. may appear. 
‘liek CPR vekitit . ‘These queer “little subterranean worms 
Ching-a-ring, ring ching! Feast of Lan- | about three-quarters of an inch long by abo 
terns! _}an eighth of an inch in diameter, short ani Cidiaten oe 
What a lot of chopsticks, hongs and gongs. | thick, resembling some species of grub. Tash Geenaae bor 
Did you ever see things, parasols and‘tea- _|is incased in a very neat little shell of silicions Who was, and 
things, \}material, corrugated and firm, of a bluishest, 
China broke to-pieces to furnish the fun ? Miike silver ore, with smallround spots, havings Sm Marma 
‘fametallic.lustre. Atibis forward vend: s They haye | 
But there was mu¢h more here than even |wicignsdooking “little ° wad six legs or Toom, but to a 
“China broke to ea “ cpeneag antag taka wees Portions-and f 
‘the »prettiest’-woodland with spicturesque ‘trees Qn “top of ‘his bed some generatic 
pand shrubs, and the combination of the two, of ‘the same snaterial infant Knolly: 
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as the sbell, sothatwhemhe haulsin for a snow 
or self-protection his top-piece or helmet jus 
closes the hole nicely. Why this hard sol 
covering or protective armour, or how it is thi 


: : There he wil 
these very-peculiar worms.are found alive # : 
such a depth in virgin ground, is not easy of a * m househc 
planation. Their presence can be ee byt ss 
era¢k istu 
on the score of some deep or distur ihe sapekt how 



























‘ : his still white.J 
doing there and what supports them isa myst}, “ ° 
|| for the clay is no way rich, though it is worm}, hic egnatia 
'| They certainly are a great natural curiosity. wey oy bw 
dfiaced, 
In other resp 
PIN-MAKING MACHINES. already at work 
Sa Maxim whi 
2 ia cies 4 beherous instin, 
Tur great beauty of Wright's machine, whieh Pew ot oa 
is now very generally in use, is that it takes ™ how great o car 
ordinary wire in hand and performs on ‘it tH ing the hagas 
Lwhole operation of pin-making and finishit BAM, i;, i aeutieane 
without amy extraneous discretionary assistal® fred ne 
This machine is indeed one of the closest heaths its mn 
H proaches that ‘mechanics have made to t 0 us that our 
dexterity of the human hand. Itis ve the shock 





larger than ‘alady’s sewing machine. | 
tories it is-so arranged, together with we 
others, that it'may be driven by belting ™ 





Punt behaves ] 
amity, sayin; 
ngs which he 















ordin way. that 
On the lett side of the machine hangs br by a ieee h. 
peg a small reel of wire that has been stralg ottor'G a 
wynn 





ened by running through a compound syste? 
sail thers. ihe wike descends and the ead 
of it enters the machine. It*pulis'it inand “4 
it off by inches inzessantly. Just as it 
each bite a little hammer with a concave 
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atheart, who i 
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hhits the end of the wire three ‘taps, and “' oe 
sets” it to a head, while it grips’it 1n 4 pre bree ~ midst of 
sunk hole between itsteeth. With an ou , en is. rem 
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in a little groove across the rim of a amall 
wivel that lapouveben just beneath it. By 


the external pressure of a stationary hoep these. 


ins roll in their places, .as they. are .carried 
ae two series.of small files, two}in each. 
These files grow fine towards the end of the 
series. They lie at a slight inclination.on) the 
points of the pins, and, by a series of cams, 
jevers, and springs are made to play “like 
lightning.” Thus the pins are pointed and 
dropped into a box in a little shower. 

In addition to this machine, all factories.use 
also a number of; automata of a very ingenious 
construction for assorting and papering the pins. 
The first arrange them in half a dozen different 
lengths, and reject all crooked pins; the last 
pricks them into papers in the way in which 
they are bought. The papering machine hangs 
the pin by the pin’s head in an inclined plat- 
form through as many slots as there are in a 
row on the papers. These slots converge into 
the exact: space, spanning the length of a row. 
Under them. runs the, strip of pin-paper. A 
hand-like part of the machine catches one pin 
from each of the slots as it falls, and by one 
movement sticks them :all through two corru- 
gatedridges in the paper. The papers are then 
folded, after which they are ready for-sale. 
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CHAPTER ‘XLII. 


The room is dim; 
The closed blinds tell of mourning. Stark and grim 
Upon the bed jieth the form of him 
Who was, and is, bus never more shall be. 


Sm Marmapuxe KNo.tys is indeed dead. 

They haye carried him, not to his own bed- 
toom, but to a distant chamber, vast in its pro- 
portions and funereal in its aspect. ‘There, for 
some generations, when it could beso arranged, 
infant Knollyses came wailing into a-world of 
sorrow, and dying .Knollyses fought their last 
grim fight for the retention of house and lands 
and birth-right: ere they were:vanquished by the 
great conqueror—Death. 

There he will lie in state, whilst the members 
of his household, the stolid farmers upon his 
estate, and all the old crones from the village go 
by twos and threes to gaze at him, attracted by 
the report how calm and grand he looks, that 
his still white lips appear to smile, and that the 
Tunes of passion and pain andsin and suffering, 

hich the years traced upon. his marred visage, 

have in afew. hours been almost entirely 
effaced. 
In other respects the process of effacement is 
eady at work. ‘ De mortuis nil nisi bonum ” 
Bsa maxim which has its origin in one.of those 
peherous instincts common to us all, miserable 
inners though we be. 

Few of us care to vilify the dead, no matter 
how great our wrongs. We shrink from break- 
ng theawfulsilence of the tomb by.wrathful 
ailing or vituperative clamour. 

Hatred closes its long account, vengeance 
heaths its sword, when the tidings are brovgh: 
> us that our enemy is.dead. 
iu the shock of his foe’s demise, even Sim 
alan behaves like a man-stunned by sudden 
wamity, saying not a word respecting. the 

ase which he came to redress, or the nature 

‘that stern reckoning which was anticipated 
by a Greater than he, ; 
be Gwynne, who has been hastily sum- 

a ut whose skillcan avail nothing—Colin 
aoe who is moved by the sad event to 
se} sorrow than he might have expected to 

oo the quondam gold-digger leave‘The 
. “ogether. 
. — midst of his grief the youngest of the 
aoa 18s. remembering with restless impa- 

hat one of his companions can probably 


supply what is missing in that chain of evi- 
— he has been trying, Link by Link, to com- 
‘plete. 

The long avenue:seems interminable as they 
walk along. He begins to ask himself why he 
should not trust Doctor Gwynné, who has proved 
so staunch and true a friend to him, with all the 
sad secrets of his life. The:suspense becomes 
intolerable, and he hastily resolves to end it. 

«Mr. Blunt,” he says, in tones:which tremble 
with deep emotion, “Mr. Blunt, I think you 
were living in Astonburne about five-and-twenty 
years ago, your occupation being that of a lead 
miner.” 

“ That’s so,” answers Sim Blunt, gruffly. 

“Tam about to ask you, in the presence of 
my most discreet and trusty friend,” continues 
Colin, with growing agitation, “a few questions 
which spring from a deeper motive than imperti- 
nent curiosity. Did you leave Astonburne 
secretly one night in company with a young 
woman named Selina Harvey ?” 

To a.dead halt in the centre of the dark 
avenue, as though an invisible hand had sud- 
denly arrested his progress, comes Mr. Sim 
Blunt. 

“ Yes, I did,” he answers, sharply. “ What’s 
that to you, young man ?” 

** Did you marry her and desert her all within 
a few days?” 

“What the blazes are ye drivin’ at? What 
is it you want to know ? What’s become of her? 
Is she alive? Where is she?” eries the gold- 
digger, pouring out his questions with. excite- 
ment greater than that of: his interrogator, 
whilst Doctor Gwynne listens wonderingly. 

**L-do not know. Her fate is a mystery upon 
which I had hoped you might throw some light. 
Did you marry her, Mr. Blunt ?” 

** What the blazes bizness is it o’ yourn, durn 
ye?” growls the other, wrathfully. 

* Merely this,’ answers Colin, with quiet 
dignity, “I am Selina Harvey’sson.” 

*Harson! Selina Haryey’s son! Let’s look 
at you, lad.” 

“A difficult. matter in the darkness,” begins 
Colin. 

But Mr. Blunt has taken a lucifer match from 
his waistcoat pocket, and he draws it sharply 
across the sleeve of his coat. 

There is not a breath of wind stirring in that 
sheltered. spot to extinguish the feeble flame. 
Close to Colin’s face the gold-digger thrusts the 
match, casting upon it a faint blue glare. 

**It’s true, by the holy: -poker, it’s- true,” he 
mutters, under his breath. “I must ha’ been 
_ durndest fool not to see the likeness be- 

ore.” 

«‘T am aware that whether you married her 
or not you are not my father. I know that you 
left England shortly after the—the elopement 
from this village, whilst my mother and some 
gentleman went to live in London lodgings 
and remained there till I was born, twelve 
months afterwards. Thatis about the extent of 
my positive information. I want to know 
whether, when you and Selina Harvey left 
Astonburne, you married her.” 

**No such luck. Doves like her don’t mate 
with rough birds likeeme. But Isee her married, 
sir, and took care there shouldn’t be no humbug 
ot joleechin’ ; that-was the last and the best I 
could do for the girl as I loved so strong and 
tender and true—I see her married.” 
“Thank God!” cries Colin, fervently. 
whom ?” 

«To Master Duke, as wasthen when his uncle 
was alive; Sir Marmadook as is now—leastwise, 
to him as was Sir Marmadook two hours ago, 
and is now a lump of clay.” 

“But Sir Marmaduke married the present 
Lady Knollys within six months of his uncle’s 
death and his, consequent accession to the title 
and the property,” objects Doctor Gwynne, 
anxiously. “I forget the year, but I think it 
was fifty-five. I have all the dates at home.” 
‘IT was-born in fifty-five,” says Colin. 

«And. the weddin’ took place in fifty-four,” 
growls Mr. Blunt. 

« The inference is too plain, I fear. My poor 
mother must have died suddenly, by. an accident 


“ To 





or otherwise, at the very time my father was 


trying to persuade her the marriage was informal. 
She left her babe in the London lodgings, and 
came to Astonburne to implore her boy’s father 
to do justice to mother and child. She has 
never since been heard of—she disappeared as 
though the earth had swallowed her.” 

An exclamation of incredulous horror from 
Doctor Gwynne. 

« What is the matter ?”’ cries Colin. 

« Nothing—nothing,” answers the doctor, 
hastily. “‘ Mr. Blunt, can you remember whether 
the lady of whom we are speaking, Colin’s 
mother, was in the habit of wearing any kind of 
jewellery which Sir Marmaduke might haye 
given her ?” 

‘* [don’t remember nothin’ (she weren’t fond 
of trinkets, my r lass weren’t),” says Mr. 
Blunt, musingly, “‘ exceptin’ a big, ugly ring as 
Muster Duke once give her. It were a man’s 
ring, to seal letters with, not a woman’s; and it 
had got a shield and furrin’ words upon it. I 
think ’twas for the words Selina liked it. She 
once explained to me as Muster Duke had said 
they meant that: when two folks had one heart 
between ’em they pulled together like, and not 
two different ways.” 

** Could you identify that ring if you sawiit 
again ?”’ 

«In course. In:course I could, sartin sure.» A 
big gold man’s ring, as looked out o’..place on 
her little hand.” 

“ Come along—come along,” cries the doctor, 
eagerly, as though the excitement which had 
settled in turn upon his companions was begin- 
ning to communicate itself to him. “ Come'to 
my house. I think I can both show you thering 
se clear up the secret of the poor girl’s 

ate.” 

“Isshe dead? ‘Tell me: that,” implores Mr. 
Blunt,as they hurry towards the lodge gates. 

“ Yes; she died at the time of her disappear- 
ance probably; when Colin was a babe.” 

He deciines to say more, and the conversation 
is fitful and irregular until they reach his house. 
He conducts them tothe surgery, and unlocking 
a bureau takes a docketed envelope from a 
pigeon-hole and tears it open. 

“Is this the ring in question ?” 

“That's it,” assents Sim Blunt. 
mistake it, you see. 
gether.” 

‘Read the inscription upon the envelope,” 
says the doctor to Colin; and the young man 
obeys. 

“Removed from the finger of the female 
skeleton I found at the bottom of the abandoned 
lead mine the night Colin fell down it. Recog- 
nised by Sir Marmaduke Knollysas one he had 
given to some poor girl—name unknown to me— 
whom he had deceived. ‘Inference, that she 
committed suicide.” 

** Infrance be danged !”’ cries Mr. Blunt. “My 
poor lass were too good a Christian to commit 
sooicide under any provocation.” 

«« Perhaps she fell down the shaft on a dark 
night. We had better not build theories we 
cannot possibly support by evidence,’”’ suggests 
the doctor. 

“We have learned enough,” says Colin, shud- 
dering at the recollection of Sir Marmaduke’s 
hints upon the subject of his mother’s death, 
hints which were obscure at the time, but which 
now assume a dark and awful significance. 

** Quite enough,” assents the doctor, holding 
out his hand. ‘Let me be the first to congra- 
tulate you upon that fact, Str Conm Knotnys.”’ 
‘Quite enough,” growls the gold-digger. “I 
were your mother’s staunchest friend, lad, faith- 
ful to her always, as a dog might be, for the love 
I bore her. Ill be as true a friend to you if 
you'll let me, and if you want money for the 
lawyers to fight madame at The Hall, and that 
young fop, Chandos, there’s a few thousands in 
bank as ye may-have for the askin’. Here’s my 
hand on it too.” 

“Griffiths and Holt, the family lawyers, are 

men whose integrity is above reproach,” says 

the doctor, when that all-round hand-shaking-is 

accomplished. ‘ The first thing will be to lay 

before them the evidence you have Link by Link 

acquired. I think it will form a‘chain strong 


*T couldn’t 
It’s so pecooliar alto- 





enough to drag them over to your side, Sir Colin, 
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inhabited only in business hours, have migrated 
“over the border.”. Here they have mingled 
with the ever-advancing influx from the pro- 
vinces, swelled by the abnormal increase of 
population, and crowded the whole of what Dr. 
Jonnson would have called “a reticulation of 
streets, decussated by minute interspaces,” until 
they have left-to the “four million” but two 
“gardens ” worthy of the name—one the Italian 
terraced slope of the Sydenham Hill, with its 
crystal conservatory crowning the memory of 
that “ grand old gardener,” Sir Joseph Paxton ; 
the other, the spacious “ People’s Playground,” 
named after our future Queen, seated on the 
Northern Heights, which look down on modern 
Babylon. 

Here we have indeed “scope and verge 
enough” for various sports. We pass, therefore, 
the concerts, the operas, the dramatic, eques- 
trian, magical and other entertainments within 
the walls of the Palace; it is of its peculiar and 
unique surroundings we have now to speak. Its 
race-course, its trotting-track, its bicyele-ring, 
its jumping enclosure for horses, its -cricket- 
field and gymnasium offer themselves to the 
lovers of sport and healthful exercise. It is, 
however, to its incomparable sylyan features, 
enhanced by taste and art, that-we now direct 
the attention of enjoymentseekers. Forseveral 
years, and we confess ourselves-among the num- 
ber of the ignorant, we knew not of the stately 
«‘Grove”’ which covers the lofty mound at the 


north-west corner of the park, towards Muswell 


Hill, with its grand chestnuts, elms, beeches and 
oaks, and the pleached walks, wherewith are 
associated the memories of the wealthy Thrales, 
the celebrated Mrs. Piozzi (Mrs. Thrale), and 
the literary Leviathan of his age, the “ burly Dr. 
Samuel Johnsen, the rude moralist.” Here are 
woodland beauties which have recently been 
made a popular attraction by “ worm jamp- 
lighting,” after the fashion of the olden Vaux- 
hall with “the 30,000 additional lamps,” where- 
on “ Punch” used to basesuch facetious statis- 
tical-caleulations. For several years the succes- 
sive lessees of the Alexand@raiseem to have over- 
looked, neglected amd ignered «what we mow 
venture to pronounce the west ‘beautiful and 
rural portionsof the park. Ipremainedfor Messrs. 
Jones and Barver: i i 

al fresco successor‘to our dld Giuminated plea- 
sure-grounds, and to utilise it“for ‘the -enjoy- 
ment and the healthful delight of visitors. Here, 
on the few fine Wednesday nights of our too- 
short summer, emanating from:an illuminated 
orchestra (the counterpart in some respects of the 
Vauxhall of our boyhood, wherein’ Robinson, of 
“Pretty Jane” celebrity, with Miss Tunstall 
sang “ Pretty Polly Hopkins”), we have lately 
listened to a well-selected Baden Baden concert, 
seated on the cool grass or a cane-bottomed 
chair, like Tityrus “sub tegmine fagi.” Yet 
even this, and ourselves so seated, would not 
have tempted us to draw a “counterpart 
presentment” of the scene we have chosen -for 
the subject of the engraving which heads the 
present gossiping articie. No, indeed ! However, 
as we keep no secrets from our readers,\we will 
just tell tnem how this came about. 

Spelling over sundry placards—we derive 
much information from our mural literature 
while waiting on railway platforms and loitering, 
we love loitering, along the streets—we came 
upon one headed “ Alexandra Palace,” wherein 
we read, inter alia, “ Illumination of the Triple 
Lakes.” Triple lakes? Wherearethey? We 
thought we knew the Alexandra Palace by heart. 
Triple Lakes? Why, what have they done 
with the big picture of the Spanish Armada, and 
its final ‘blow up”? Soaway we went to see. 
“Out at the west or the north door, sir, turn to 
your left through the high-level railway arch, 
and on the right band of the broad road,” &c., 
&c., said a programme-selling attendant. We 
felt we were on a journey to a terra incognita, 
but were entirely unprepared for what 
met our eye. Advancing towards the railway 
arch aforesaid we found it a sort of portal to 
the fairy scene beyond, prettily patterned with 
the old-fashioned glass cup lamps in ruby, 
amber, white and green, tracing the architectural 
outline of the bridge; to the right extended.a 


log line of Chinese lanterns, while the timees afiid 
shrubs on the slope were prettily sprinkled with 
édloured lamps. ~ On the left hand“there burst 
upon us the picture which we. have here attempted 
to portray, so faras mere black | ana? white. ean 
convey an idea of what Mr. Whistler might 
describe as “an arrangement in every colour 
of the rainbow.” Three pellucid lakes, 
fringed with grass and bordered with 
reeds, ferns and aquatic plants mirrored 
in their bosoms not only ten thousand festooned 
lanterns of gay Japanese tints, but countless 
little cut glass cups, each with its shallow 
bottom of oil and floating wick glittering in 
‘self and shadow” in the gently trembling 
water below. Above these in misty, silver 
radiance shone three of thelatest triumpias of 
illuminative science in the shape of three 
electric lights, each tempered by.a ground g 
shade-and globe. ‘But the wonderful part of 
the spectacle was furnished by the thousands of 
upturned human faces, every one distinctly 
photographed by the supernatural gleam. These 
crowds were on the rising mounds on 
the further side of the lakes opposite to the 
illuminated orchestra, Yr agg ry popular 
singers gave songs, ballads, 5 
The sight was-as novel as it was surprising, and 
as the strains of an excellent: band came over the 
water and 


ewe felt the dancing i 

selves at Lecocq’s lilting music. Then ‘we 
Jooked again at the paper lanterns, bobbing, 
hewinging and jumping, as we thought, in dance- 
time to the merry tune. Anon we found our- 
selves humming an old music-hall ditty. 


Ching-a-ring, ring ching! Feast of Lan- 
terns ! 

What a lot of 

Did you ever seethings,;parasdls*andtea- | 

things, , 

China broke to-pieees to furnish the fun ? q 

{ 

But there-was muéh more shete than even) 
«Chima broke to pieoes”’ couldeupply. “Be 

the iest'ewoodland ‘with arees 

}and -shrubs, and the combination of | ws 


| oldest.and «most effective of : 


illuminations, 
introduction of the new light among foliage and 
its effect upon the green carpet of close-shaven 
turf was a new pleasure—a thing for which the 
silly Persian king offered a Jarge reward. 
anyone doubts the picture we have here'drawn 
with pencil and pen, let him go to the foot of 
Muswell Hill and see, hear and judge for him- 
self. 





NEW: SERIAL STORY. } 





In our Next Week’s issue of the Lonpon 
Reader will appear the commencement of a 
very powerful and entrancing Novel specially 
prepared for us by an author of high repute 
and eminent constructive talent. 

Our numerous friends would confer upon us‘a 
great favour by disseminating this fact, to- 
gether with their personal recommendations, as 
widely as possible, in order that New Subscri- 
bers may take the opportunity to become ac- 


constant readers of) our paper—acknowledged 
to be the best as it is the largest of its kind ‘in 
existence. 





| 
Ir.is said that a tree, called by the natives 
Tamaicaspi, or the rain tree, has been discovered 
in Peru. It grows to the height of 70 feet, and 
the top is 130 feet in diameter, This tree 
absorbs and condenses the humidity of the 
atmosphere in such a manner that the nroisture 
is continually seen dropping down its trunk and 
falling in showers from the leaves. The perpe- 
tual dripping has converted the land around into 
a@ sort of morass. 
PEOPLE who are only acquainted with skate 





quainted with (and as we hope continue to be [ 


in aterimped’state as bought at a'fishmoncger’s 
hop, are perhaps séldom yaware of the dimen. 
sions*to which~that ughy denizen -ef the deep 
sometimes attains. A skate caught recently at 
Gtimsby weighed no less than 14 stone, and 
measured 15 feet 10 inches across the back, and 
7 feet 7 inches from nose to tail. It wassold for 
fourteen shillings. 

Tue sweetest thing in mourning has just been 
introduced from Russia. It is a black silk Jersey 
elaborately beaded with jet. The Princess of 
Wales has worn it on several -oceasions. This 
novel garment, which fits likea glove to the per- 
son, produces the effect when worn of a jet 
cuirass, and its glittering blackness is extremely 
becoming to both figure and complexion. ‘It 
costs about fifty pounds. 

‘Dux new Atlantic cable between Land's ‘Bud, 


lass | Cornwall, and America is now an* 
fact. 


SE 


WORMS THREE HUNDRED FEETDONDER 
GROUND. 





Riccvaaprat eaperapedenls-cetmnts tnatgs 
di a speciesof worms in the 

i Gold Hill. 
The worms in a solid stratum of stif 
clay, 700 feet the mouth of the tunnel, and 


. | 800 feetbelow the surface of the earth, amidithe 


wein mmatter of that portion of the Comstosk. 
‘Superintendent McDougal found quite a number 
of them by soaking and washing the clay,ani 
they are no dgfunct relics of amtediluvian times, 
but are all alive and kicking,.inoredible -as it 


<— ~~ ' 
ese queer little subterramean -worths «are 
about three-quarters of an inch.long by-about 
n-eighth of an inch in diameter, short and 
ick, resembling some species of grub. Lach 
4is incased in a very neat little’ shell of »sili 
material, corrugated and firm, of a blwish cast, 


“Vlike silver ore, with small round spote;\having a 
& 


‘metallic.lustre. Atshis forward send 
viciousslookigg little head, and six - or 
: : pswtinen be 
On *tep of his bead 








or self-protection his top-piece or helmet just 
closes the hole nicely. Why this hard snell 
covering or protective armour, or how it is that 
these very-peculiar worms.are found alive at 
such a depth in virgin ground, is not easy of ex- 
planation. Their presence can be accounted for 
on the score of some deep crack or disturbance 


|) ofthe earth at some time, yet what they are 
doing there and-what supportsthem is.a mystery, 
|| for the clay is no way rich, though it is wormy- 


They certainly are a great natural curiosity. 





PIN-MAKING MACHINES. 


Co 


Tux great beauty of Wright’s machine, which 
is ‘now very generally'in use, is that it takes tne 
ordinary wire in hand and performs on’ it the 
Hwhole operation of pin-making and finishing 
without amy extraneous discretionary assistance. 
This machine is indeed one of the closest ap- 

hes that mechanics have made to tne 
dexterity of the human hand. It-is not much 
larger than @lady’s sewing machine. In fac- 
tories it isso arranged, together with many 
others, that it‘may be driven by belting in the 
ordinary’ way. 

On ‘the’left° side of the machine hangs on 4 
peg a small reel of wire that has been straight- 
‘ened by running through a compound system of 
small rollers. ‘The wire descends and the end 
of it enters the machine. Itpulis'it inand bites 
‘it off by ‘inches ingessantly. Just as it seizes 
each bite a little hammer'with a concave face 
hits the end of the wire three ‘taps, and “ Up- 
sets”’ it to ahead, while it Stipe it in a counter- 
sunk hole between itsteeth. With an outward 





thrust of its tomgue it then lays the pin side 
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ways in a little groove across the rim of a small 
wheel that slowly revolves just beneath it. By 
the external pressure of a stationary, hoep these. 
pins roll in their places, as they, are carried 
under two series,of small files, twojin each. 
These files grow fine towards the end of the 
series. They lie at a slight inclination.on) the 

ints of the pins, and; by a series of cams, 
asd and springs are made to play “like 
lightning.” Thus the pins are pointed and 
dropped into.a box in a little shower. 

In addition to this machine, all factories.use 
also a number of: automata of a very ingenious 
construction for assorting and papering the pins. 
The first arrange. them in half a dozen different 
lengths, and reject all crooked pins; the last 
pricks them into papers in the way in which 
they are bought. The papering machine hangs 
the pin by the pin’s head in an inclined plat- 
form through as many slots as there are in a 
row on the papers. These slots converge into 
the exact space, spanning the length of a row. 
Under them. runs the strip of pin-paper. A 
hand-like part of the machine catches one pin 
from each of the slots as it falls, and by one 
movement: sticks them :all through two corru- 
gatedridges in the paper. The papers are then 
folded, after which they are ready for-sale. 
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CHAPTER ‘XLII. 


The room is dim; 
The closed blinds tell of mourning. Stark and grim | 
Upon the bed lieth the form of him 
Who was, and is, but nevermore shall be. 


Sm Marmapuxe Knottys is indeed dead. 

They have carried him, not to his own bed- 
room, but to a distant chamber, vast in its pro- 
portions and funereal in its aspect. There, for 
some generations, when it could beso arranged, 
infant Knollyses came wailing into a-world of 
sorrow, and dying. Knollyses fought their’ last 
grim fight for the retention of house and lands 
and birth-right: ere they were vanquished by the 
great conqueror-—Death. 

There he will lie in state, whilst the members 
of his household, the stolid farmers upon his 
estate, and all the old crones from the village go 
by twos and threes to gaze at him, attracted by 
the report how calm and grand he looks, that 
his still white lips appear to smile, and that the 
Tunes of passion and pain and sin and suffering, 
which the years traced upon. his. marred visage, 
have in a.few..hours been almost entirely 
effaced. 

In other respects the process. of effacement is 
already at work. ‘De mortuis nil nisi bonum ” 
18 4 maxim which has its origin in one.of those 
generous instincts common to us all, miserable 
sinners though we be. 

Few of us care to vilify the dead, no matter 
how great our wrongs. “We shrink from break- 
ing the awful silence of the tomb by-wrathful 
Failing or vituperative clamour. 

Hatred closes its long account, vengeanc 
sheaths its sword, when the tidings are brough 
to us that our enemy is-dead. 

in the shock of his foe’s demise, even Sim 
Blunt behaves like a man stunned by. sudden 
calamity, saying not a word. respecting. the 
Wrongs which he came to redress, or the nature 
of that stern reckoning which was anticipated 
by a Greater than he. ‘ 

Doctor Gwynne, who has been hastily sum- 
waned, but whose skill can avail nothing—Colin 
ane whe is inoved by the sad event to 

ow than he might have expected to 

feel—and the quondam i 
a pte q gold-digger leave" The 
n the midst of his grief the youngest of the 
ja men is. remembering with sauehean impa- 
tence that one of his companions can probably 





supply what is missing in that chain of evi- 
dence he has been trying, Link by Link, to com- 


‘plete. 


The long avenue:seems interminable as they 
walk along. He begins to ask himself why he 
should not trust Doctor Gwynné, who has proved 
so staunch and true a friend to him, with all the 
sad secrets of his life. The:suspense becomes 
intolerable, and he hastily resolves to end it. 

«Mr. Blunt,” he says, in tones:which tremble 
with deep emotion, “Mr. Blunt, I think you 
were living in Astonburne about five-and-twenty 
years ago, your occupation being that of a lead 
miner.” 

“ That’s so,” answers Sim Blunt, grufily. 

“Tam about to ask you, in the presence of 
my most discreet and trusty friend,” continues 
Colin, with growing agitation, “afew questions 
which spring from a deeper motive than imperti- 
nent curiosity. Did you leave Astonburne 
secretly one night in company with a young 
woman named Selina Harvey ?” 

To a dead halt in» the centre of the dark 
avenue, as though an invisible hand had sud- 
denly arrested his progress, comes Mr. Sim 
Blunt. 

“Yes, I did,” he answers, sharply. “ What’s 
that to you, young man ?” 

*« Did you marry her and desert her all within 
a few days?” 

«‘ What the blazes are ye drivin’ at? What 
is it you want to know ?' What’s become of her? 
Is she alive? Where is she?” eries the gold- 
digger, pouring out his questions with. excite- 
ment greater than that of: his interrogator, 
whilst Doctor Gwynne listens wonderingly. 

*“T.do not know. -Her fate is a mystery upon 
which I had hoped you might throw some light. 
Did you marry her, Mr. Blunt ?” 

** What the blazes bizness is it o’ yourn, durn 
ye?” growls the other, wrathfully. 

“ Merely this,’ answers Colin, with quiet 
dignity, “I am Selina Harvey’sson.” 

“Har son! Selina Haryey’s son! Let’s look 
at you, lad-”” 

“A difficult. matter in the darkness,” begins 
Colin. 

But Mr. Blunt has taken a lucifer match from 
his waistcoat pocket, and he draws it sharply 
across the sleeve of his coat. 

There is not a breath of wind stirring in that 
sheltered spot to extinguish the feeble flame. 
Close to Colin’s face the gold-digger thrusts the 
match, easting upon it a faint blue glare. 

«It’s true, by the holy: -poker, it’s. true,” he 
mutters, under his breath. “I must ha’ been 
the durndest fool not. to see the likeness be- 
fore.” 

“‘T am aware that whether you married her 
or'not you are not my father. I know that you 
left England shortly after the—the elopement 
from this village, whilst my mother and some 
gentleman went to live in London lodgings 
and remained there till I was born, twelve 
months afterwards. Thatis. about the extent of 
my positive information. I want to know 
whether, when you and Selina Harvey left 
Astonburne, you married her.” 

*«"No such luck. Doves like her don’t mate 
with rough birds likeeme. But Isee her married, 
sir, and took care there shouldn’t be no humbug 
ot joleechin’ ; ‘that was the last and the best I 
could do for the girl as I loved so strong and 
tender and true+I see her married.” 

“Thank God!” cries Colin, fervently. “To 
whom ?” 

“To Master Duke, as wasthen when his uncle 
was alive; Sir Marmadook as is now—leastwise, 
to him as was Sir Marmadook two hours ago, 
and is now a lump of clay.” 

«But Sir Marmaduke married the present 
Lady Knollys within six montis of his uncle’s 
death and his, consequent accession to the title 
and the property,” objects Doctor Gwynne, 
anxiously. “I forget the year, but I think it 
was fifty-five. I have all the dates at home.” 

«‘T_ was-born in fifty-five,” says Colin. 

** And. the weddin’ took place in fifty-four,” 
growls Mr. Blunt. 

«The inference is too plain, I fear. My poor 
mother must have died suddenly, by an accident 
or otherwise, at the very time my. father was 


€ 





trying to persuade her the marriage was informal. 
She left her babe in the London lodgings, and 
came to Astonburne to implore her boy’s father 
to do justice to mother and child. She has 
never since been heard of—she disappeared as 
though the earth had swallowed her.” 

An exclamation of incredulous horror from 
Doctor Gwynne. 

** What is the matter ?” cries Colin. 

« Nothing—nothing,” answers the doctor, 
hastily. *‘ Mr. Blunt, can you remember whether 
the lady of whom we are speaking, Colin’s 
mother, was in the habit of wearing any kind of 
jewellery which Sir Marmaduke might have 
given her ?” 

«I don’t remember nothin’ (she weren’t fond 
of trinkets, my poor lass weren’t),” says Mr. 
Blunt, musingly, “exceptin’ a big, ugly ring as 
Muster Duke once give her. It were a man’s 
ring, to seal letters with, not a woman’s; and it 
had got a shield and furrin’ words upon it. I 
think ’twas for the words Selina liked it. She 
once explained to me.as Muster Duke had said 
they meant that: when two folks had one heart 
between ’em they pulled together like, and not 
two different ways.” 

** Could you identify that ring if you sawiit 
again ?” 

«In course. In course I could, sartin sure..A 
big gold man’s ring, as looked out o’..place on 
her little hand.” 

“ Come along—come along,”’ cries the doctor, 
eagerly, as though the excitement which had 
settled:in turn upon his companions was begin- 
ning to communicate itself to him. “Come to 
my house. I think I can both show you thering 
a clear up the secret of the poor girl’s 

ate.” 

*‘Isshe dead? ‘Tell me: that,” implores Mr. 
Blunt,.as they hurry towards the lodge gates. 

« Yes; she died at the time of her disappear- 
ance probably; when Colin was a babe.” 

He declines tosay more, and the conversation 
is fitful and irregular until they reach his house. 
He conducts them tothe surgery, and unlocking 
a bureau takes a docketed envelope from a 
pigeon-hole and tears it open. 

“Is this the ring in question ?” 

“That's it,” assents Sim Blunt. “I couldn’t 
mistake it, you see. It’s so pecooliar alto- 
gether.” 

“Read the inscription upon the envelope,” 
says the doctor to Colin; and the young man 
obeys. 

“Removed from the finger of the female 
skeleton I found at the bottom of the abandoned 
lead mine the night Colin fell down it. Recog- 
nised by Sir Marmaduke Knollysas one he had 
given to some poor girl—name unknown to me— 
whom he had deceived. ‘Inference, that she 
committed suicide.” 

‘*Infrance be danged !’ cries Mr. Blunt. “My 
poor lass were too good a Christian to commit 
sooicide under any provocation.” 

«* Perhaps she fell down the shaft on a dark 
night. We had better not build theories we 
cannot possibly support vy evidence,” suggests 
the doctor. 

«We have learned enough,” says Colin, shud- 
dering at the recollection of Sir Marmaduke’s 
hints upon the subject of his mother’s death, 
hints which were obscure at the time, but which 
now assume a dark and awful significance. 

“Quite enough,” assents the doctor, holding 
out his hand. “Let me be the first to congra- 
tulate you upon thatfact; Str Conrm Knotnys.” 

“Quite enough,” growls the gold-digger. “I 
were your mother’s staunchest friend, lad, faith- 
ful to her always, as a dog might be, for the love 
T bore her. T’ll be as true a friend to you if 
you'll let me, and if you want money for the 
lawyers to fight madame at The Hall, and that 
young fop, Chandos, there’s a few taousands in 
bank as ye may have for the askin’. Here’smy 
hand on it too.” 

* Griffiths and Holt, the family lawyers, are 
men whose integrity is above reproach,” says 
the doctor, when that all-round hand-shaking:is 
accomplished. ‘“ The first thing will be to lay 
before them the evidence you have Link by Link 

acquired. I think it will form a'chain strong 
enough to drag them over to your side, Sir Colin, 
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and that your half-Lrother will see ata glance 
the hopelessness of resisting your prior claim. 





CHAPTER XLIII. 
Allies or foes? 
Choose quickly, for no middle course avails. 

Tuere was a time, not so many years ago, 
when old men who were born in the flint-and- 
steel and mail-coach era grumbled regretfully 
that the world was beginning to go by steam. 
In these days of “ Edison” light and “ phones” 
innumerable some of us are beginning to com- 
plain that it moves by electricity. By-and-bye, 
perhaps, when the pioneers of science have got 
beyond the lobby of Nature’s laboratory, we 
shall begin to be impelled by the “attraction of 
gravitation,” or “solar heat,” or “ inter-plane- 
tary force.” 

It is not more than twelve hours since Sir 
Marmaduke Knollys, Bart., was gathered to his 
fathers, yet Moses Sharp, the lawyer, is in 
possession of the news, and the cadaverous clerk 
has hailed a cab which will carry his master to 
a railway terminus, whence he can take his 
ticket for the station nearest to Astonburne. 

For Moses Sharp is not accustomed, to use his 
own expression, to “let the grass grow under 
his feet.” He knows that if his fond visions are 
to be realised, of making a handsome yearly 
income out of the Knollys estate, he must lose 
no time in securing Sir Chandos’s ratification of 
the promise concerning parchments and deed 
boxes, which upon mademoiselle’s showing the 
late baronet had determined perfidiously to 
ignore. 

Mademoiselle’s interests would be sacrificed, 
but that fact does not trouble him. As he is 
conducted through the great hall, and is informed 
by the meek footman, who has taken up a card 
on which is pencilled his obsequious demand to 
see the heir, that Sir Chandos will be with him 
shortly, he tells himself rademoiselle must take 
her chance, that is, if Sir Chandos come to terms 
in the way that he anticipates. 

Being one of those busy bees who never fail 
to improve the shining hour he draws paper and 
pencil from his pocket and begins roughly to 
draft an important conveyance. 

Nearly half the “‘shining hour” creeps by, 
yet Chandos has not put in an appearance, and 
Mr. Sharp begins to feel waspish. He thinks of 
mademoiselle again, and determines to refer her 
to a firm who will probably take up her case 
and make a strenuous effort to win it. Sir 
Chandos will suffer, both in pocket and reputa- 
tion, and may find himself saddled eventually 
with a wife he does not want, but there will be 
rare pickings for his solicitor. 

Five and thirty minutes! Mr. Sharp has be- 
gun to say angrily that it is really too bad, 
when Sir Chandos enters, acknowledging his 
profound bow with a nod of supercilious import- 
ance. 

**Good morning, Sir Chandos. I have taken 
the liberty of running down to offer in person 
my condolences and my congratulations.” 

*Obliged, I’m sure,” says the young man. 
‘‘Rather out of your usual line, is it not, to 
waste valuable time in paying visits of politeness 
that don’t carry the customary six and eight- 
pence ?” 

“I do not despair of the six and eightpence, 
or its equivalent,” replies the lawyer, forcing a 
smile. ‘ You are doubtlessaware, Sir Chandos, 
that on my last visit Sir Marmaduke announced 
his intention to transfer all his legal business to 
my care? It occurred to me that at the present 
juncture you might like to consult me.” 

*T should not dream of taking any advice 
save that of the family lawyers,” says Chandos, 
insolently. 

“Such a dream would not be entirely un- 
familiar,” retorts the solicitor, pointedly, and the 
young man bites his lip with vexation. 

“I wish you good morning,” he cries, in curt 
dismissal, and turns to walk from the room. 

* Stop a moment. Let us clearly understand 
that Iam notin the future to act for you, that 
I may have no hesitation in appearing against 
you.” 





“ Against me? For whom ?” 

“For Lady Knollys, your wife,” says the 
lawyer, boldly. ‘A week ago she begged me to 
take up her case, but I deferred my reply on 
the ground that I considered myself retained 
for you.” 

“Her claim is preposterous,” exclaims 
Chandos, with white lips. 

“On the contrary, it is certain to succeed if I 
turn over the case to another solicitor and allow 
him to place me in the witness-box. I have not 
forgotten the one consultation in which you 
deigned to come to me for advice, Sir Chandos. 
The particulars of that interview will tell sadly 
against you in open court.” 

“You said they would never, under any cir- 
cumstances, be divulged.” 

“Circumstances alter cases. I had not bar- 
gained for the cool ingratitude you exhibit to- 
day. Ishall have pleasure in bearing witness 
against you; both in a suit for the restitution of 
conjugal rights and in a criminal prosecution, 
which will give you a taste of prison life, un- 
less——” 

“Unless what? Name your conditions of 
secrecy.” 

“Unless you redeem Sir Marmaduke’s pro- 
mise and make me the family lawyer. The condi- 
tions are by no means onerous, Sir Chandos.” 

“TI accept them,” says the young man, witha 
sigh of relief. 

«« Perhaps you had better write a note at once 
from my dictation to Griffiths and Holt. In 
fact here is a copy which I drew out, never 
doubting the result of our interview, whilst 
waiting to see you.” 

“I wonder they have not driven over before 
now. I have been expecting them all day.” 

““Write the note, and I will save you all 
further trouble in the matter.” 

So Chandos sits down and pens the following 
missive : 


“Srr Cxanpos Knoutys desires that Messrs. 
Griffiths and Holt will be prepared at their 
earliest possible convenience to surrender to the 
keeping of his lawyer, Mr. M. Sharp, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, who will in future have the entire 
control of his legal affairs, all papers, deeds 
and securities left by his late father in their 
hands.” 

“That will do,” says Mr. Sharp, gleefully, 
when the note is safelyin his keeping. ‘I sup- 
pose you will like me to remain fora few days 
-_ look after your interests when the will is 
read ?”” 

“‘ My interests willtake care of themselves, but 
I suppose it is the proper thing for you to do,” 
answers Chandos, sulkily. 

And Mr. Sharp looks as beamingly content 
with that ungracious reply as though it were 
the most courteous invitation words could frame. 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER XxX. 
A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


A mother is 2 mother still, 
The holiest thing alive. 


In Cadogan Street no day had ever seemed so 
ong to Ethel as that on which her lover set off 
for Devreux Court. 

Keith left early, that is, before the ladies 
were down, and so Ethel had not even his com- 
pany at breakfast. 


It had been arranged (in spite of Keith’s re. 
fusal when the baronet formally invited hin) 
that if Sir Claude showed himself very amiabj. 
and very desirous of improving the acquaintanc 
of his future son-in-law that Keith should 1. 
main all night at the Court, returning early tix 
following morning. 

This had been Lady Jocelyn’s idea. She fei 
there might be many matters for discussion, not 
least of which if Ethel, as Keith’s betrothed, 
should still remain under his mother’s wing, 
or more fitly return to spend the last days of 
her maiden life with her father at Devren 
Court. 

“How very pale you look, child,” said the 
countess to her favourite, as they rose from 
luncheon. 

“I feel so frightened,” confessed Ethel. 

* Frightened! Surely you do not think you 
father will quarrel with Keith ?” 

“IT don’t know,” answered Ethel, leaning her 
head on Lady Jocelyn’s shoulder, ‘‘ only I was 
so happy yesterday, and to-day I feel quite 
wretched.” 

“Because Keith is not here,” suggested 
Maude, slily. ‘Ethel, you have taken the love 
fever very badly.” 

“Don’t tease her, Maudie,” said the mother, 
kindly. 

“Remember, miss, you may be the next vic. 
tim,” retorted Ethel. 

The countess was merciful. She knew per. 
fectly that Ethel was incapable of shining iz 
general society that afternoon. She would hare 
looked at her watch every five minutes ats 
concert, and entertained her companion with 
extracts from time-tables if she had been taken 
to a garden party, so Lady Jocelyn elected that 
they should all remain at home. 

Singularly enough they had no engagement 
for the evening, so that if Keith did return that 
night there would be plenty of leisure to hear 
Sir Claude’s sentiments respecting his daughter's 
marriage. 

“Tt must be at Jocelyn,” said Maude to her 
friend, as they sat together in the pretty mor- 
ing-room. 

** What ?” 

«The wedding, of course. Oh, Ethel, it must 
be, really. It would be such dreary work ai 
Devreux without the vestige of a hostess.” 

“T’m sure I don’t mind,” blushing ; “ but ii 
won’t be for ever so long, Maudie.” 

* Nonsense !” 

“T mean it.” 

«© Why ?” 

“I don’t know,” thoughtfully. Marriage is 
a very seriousthing. One ought to take time t0 
think over everything.” 

Maude Jocelyn burst out laughing. 

“That is just what Louise said when sie 
was engaged to Geof. I remember it so well 
It was here in this very room, and I was play: 
ing with my doll behind the curtains.” 

What did Sir Geoffrey say ?” demurely. 

“He said—as Keith will, no doubt—that be 
quiteagreed marriage was a very serious thing, 
but they could think about it much better & 
gether than separate. And they were 
in less than two months.” 

« Really !” 

«I shall miss you very much, Ethel.” 

“Miss me! Why, we shall be together oftenet 
than ever, Maudie.” 

Maudie shook her head. 

“Up to now you have always seemed to be 
long to me, Ethel; it bas always been for ™? 
that you came tous. That is all changed 20” 
You belong to Keith.” 

Ethel did not contradict her. } 

“It is never quite the same when one’s friend 
marries,” went on Maudie, thoughtfully. . 
thought I should have kept you a litt? 
longer.” 

“You will be marrying yourself soon.” 





Maude shook her head. 
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“ Never, I think, Ethel.” 

* Me are Y 

“Why? Everyone doesn’t marry.” 

“ You will,” declaced Ethel. She 

Time passed on. They had dinner. No tele- 
gtam came from Keith, so they imagined he 
meant to come home that night. Lady Jocelyn 
never suspected his change of plans had been 
occasioned by Sir Claude’s uncordiality. 

_ Keith is anxious to tell you everything at 
“once,” she said to Ethel, kindly. ‘He must be 
coming home to-night.” 

She had hardly finished speaking when they 
heard the noise of wheels; a cab was stopping 
atthe house. A brilliant colour came to Ethel’s 
cheeks; her eyes were fixed in eager expectancy 
on the drawing-room door. 

. Certainly someone had come in, but it could 

ardly be Keith, for the minutes passed and he 
did not appear. The girls looked disappointed. 
Lady Jocelyn, who was older and less easily 
impressed, rallied them. 

“ As if a cab stopping must mean Keith,” she 
“ laughing. “TI daresay it is someone for 

eearlon business. Ring for the coffee, Maude ; 

will not wait any longer ; it is past nine.” 
Maude’s hand was on the bell when a foot- 
man entered and presented a note to his mistress 
upon a silver salver. 
ae he had retired the countess read it 
8 ny through. Her kindly face looked troubled 
at the perusal, but she said nothing of the 

matter to the girls. 
oun = had better not wait coffee for me, dears ; 
» Ethel,” stooping to kiss the fair girl as she 
posned her chair, “ don’t sit up toolate; it would 
© much better for you to see Keith in the 

morning,” 

oii anything the matter?” asked Maude, 
anxiously, when her mother had left the room. 
Kei ve hever seen mamma look so sad since 

eith came home.” 
wane someone has come to her in 
wast €, suggested Ethel. ‘I think that note 

tt tom the person in the cab.” 

Was from the person in the cab, and some- 








(AN ANXIOUS MOMENT.] 


one in trouble had come to the house in Cadogan 

Street, but it was no stranger or mere acquaint- 

ance, it was the son and heir, to save whom a 

pang the mother would willingly have given her 
t’s best blood. 

Lady Jocelyn had recognised her son’s writing 
when the servant gave her the note, and even 
before she opened it a vague feeling of alarm 
had seized her. 

It was very short, but hardly calculated to re- 
assure her fears. 


“Can you come to mein the brown room? I 
dare not meet Ethel knowing what I have totell 
her. ' Kirn.” 


In the dear old room where many of his youth- 
ful hours had been spent, where he met his life’s 
love after their years of separation, Lady Jocelyn 
found her son. 

Good heavens! was that Keith ? 

She had parted from him only the night be- 
fore, he had then looked happy, prosperous— 
now what achange! . 

There were dark rings beneath his bloodshot 
eyes. His hair was ruffled as though his fingers 
had played with it in the abstraction of despair. 
His face was ashen white, and there was a look 
about him which went to his mother’s heart. 

“My poor boy !” 

And it was a ray of comfort to Keith that at 
least this trouble need not be hidden like the one 
which had made him an exile. In this, at least, 
he might claim his mother’s sympathy, even 
though he could not tell her the true reason 
which actuated Sir Claude’s rejection. 

Lady Jocelyn kissed him and smoothed back 
the hair from his forehead with a gentle, caress- 
ing touch ; then she went away to return in a 
minute with a glass of wine. 

“TI am certain you are overtired. You are 
looking dreadful, Keith.” 

He drank the wine. 

«T have touched nothing since breakfast.” 

«« My dear.” 

And she rose and rang the bell. 

“TI could not help it,” he said, simply. “ Going 


€ 





down I was too full of hope to care to eat ; com- 
ing back all seemed one blank despair. I could 
think of nothing but my trouble.” 

“ Sir Claude must be shockingly inhospitable,” 
said Lady Jocelyn, bitterly: 

“There was something, I think, but I could 
not have broken bread in his house, it would 
have choked me.” 

The servant entered now with some refresh- 
ments daintily arranged upon a tray. The 
countess sent the man away and waited upon 
her son herself. Not a word of his story would 
she hear until he had been refreshed ; then when 
he pushed his plate away she came back to his 
side. 

* Now tell me all.” 

“ Mother, do you think Sir Claude can have 
any personal spite to me?” 

“TI should say not. He is a most eccentric 
man, but how could he take a dislike to you? 
He has hardly seen you, and I imagine he would 
be the last person in the world to condemn any- 
one on hearsay. Besides, Keith, you have no 
enemies, so what could he hear against you ?” 

“ Nevertheless, he refuses in the most deter- 
mined manner to listen to my suit. Nothing I 
could say would move him.” 

“And he told me himself he was not 
ambitious for Ethel. Why, he must be mad.” 

«Tt was not ambition,” explained Keith. 

«* What could he wish more for his child than 
to see her Countess of Jocelyn—some day ?” 

**Some day long removed, I hope, mother,” 
tenderly. 

«I am very, very sorry, Keith. I feel as if it 
were all my fault.” 

“How could that be, mother ?” 

“It was my darling plan that you should 
marry Ethel. I threw you together. I ought 
to have been more prudent.” 

“Don’t blame yourself, dear. Whenever we 
had met we should have loved each other, and 
noone could have foreseen Sir Claude’s objec- 
tions. They seem to me most perfectly un- 
reasonable.” 

** Has he any other views for Ethel ?” 
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«He did not say. I don’t think he looks like 
a match-maker. It seemed to me he cared 
nothing whom she married so that she did not 
marry me.” 

Lady Jocelyn’s bewilderment was as great as 
his own, greater perhaps since she knew nothing 
of that secret of the past, which to Keith’s mind 
shed just a little light upon the baronet’s re- 
fusal. 

«Of course, he will not let herstay here. In- 
deed, it would be awkward if he did. I love 
Ethel dearly, but I could not keep her here if 
the keeping her banished you.” 

«“ He is going to write to you about it.” 

“T hope I shall be able to.command myself 
when I answer his letter.” 

**He means her to go there to Devreux. Oh! 
mother, think what her life will ‘be shut up there 
with him.” 

It dawned upon Lady Jocelyn slowly that the 
extreme affection which had made her treat 
Ethel almost as her own child ‘had hardly been 
a real kindness to the girl. She shad maile 
Ethel:so much at home at Jogglyn that she was 
almosta stranger in her ‘father’s house. 

It would be a -terrible From one of 
the belles of the London season to ‘be shut up in; 
a rambling country house-with no lady to asso-' 


ciate with, and ‘her only eompanion a father who | 


had mever shown'herany af 
now crossed her dearest wish. 

«* Poor child !” 

“If ewer there were acase for 
at defiance surely 


affection, and -who‘hat ' 


setting custom 
‘itis now,” urged Keith, not 


looking into \his mother’s ‘face, rela lest 
his eyes bent moodily upon the ground. “ -} had 


one who knows us will understand wethave been 
driven to the step by ‘Sir Claude’stintolerable 


cruclty. Mother, I think we haf beater 
elope.” 
“ Elope!” 


She was no straight-laced eprude, but-she was) 
a woman of high-souled, noble temperament. 
She came of a long line of ancestors who had 
wedded openly and in the sight of all their 
friends and kinsfolks. That her only son should 
have a runaway bride, that the future’bearer of 
her own title should elope, were catastrophes 
almost too terrible for her to contemplate. 

“There would be no harm in it,” -pergisted 
Keith, still without looking at his*mother. 

“Would Ethel consent ?” 

“T think she would.” 

«IT think not,” returned his mother. ‘Ethel 
is very proud, and, Keith, there is always'a cer- 
tain amount of reproach attaching to the heroine 
of an elopement.” 

«T cannot see why.” 

«And though I should be the last person to 
predict such a fate for you and Ethel, I never 
yet, Keith, knew a secret marriage which turned 
out happily.” 

«But this needn’t be so very secret,” per- 
sisted Keith, irritably. “If we were married 
in London by special licence, and youand my 
father were present, I don’t see that the slight- 
est reproach could attach to Ethel.” 

Lady Jocelyn opened her eyes. : 

“ Keith, I think your trouble must be turn 
ing your brain. Do you imagine your father 
would ever consent to be present at such a mar- 
riage as you describe? Do you think that I, to 
whom Sir Claude entrusted his child, would aid 
her in marrying against his wishes? I should 
never hold up my head again if I were so faith- 
less to my trust.” 

«‘ And we must be the sufferers,” moodily. “If 
we DID elope you would be against us as well as 
all the world. You prefer Sir Claude’s whims 
to our happiness.” 

«My dear,” she said, patiently, bearing his 
caprices with that unselfish love that only 
mothers know, “ I should never be really against 
you, but if you married my ward—I look upon 
Ethel as such while she is with me—against her 
father’s wishes I could not show approval of 
such astep. My love would never desert you, 

Keith, but for a time I should be unable to re- 
ceive your wife.” 

«« And other people would follow your lead.” 


| terribly 
‘Maudie, too,the separation ,will half break her; 


those beneath you in rank, who would overlook 
any foible in the heir to an earldom.” 

** You are very cruel, mother.” 

“ Cruel to be kind, Keith.” 

**I suppose there is nothing for it but to 
part ?” 

“Don’t you think time would change Sir 
Claude’s objections to you?” 

* No.” 


« Why not ?” 

“T told him his power would not last long, 
that in less than three years Ethel would be of 
age and her own mistress.” 

«* And what did ‘he say ?” 

“I forget his words; his look haunts me 
now.” 

“Why ?” i 

“Tcan’texplain. It seemed a kind of threat 
that long before three years he would break her 
spirit and force her to give me up.” 

«He willneverdo that. Ethelis very staunch ; 
with her-to love once is to love for always.” 

«* But three years shut up there,” said Keith, 
dejectedly, “ cut off entirely from you and Maude; 
think of the dreary life for my darling!” 

Lady Jocelyn cried softly. 

‘And Iwas sohappy. I thought your future 
‘looked so ~~ I never dreamed of Sir Claude’s 

‘an objection to you.” ; 
"wtkepe he-will be kind to‘her”” 

«®thel.can hold her own; but, oh, it will be a 

ibly donely life for her, poor child! And 


heart, I ” f 
“It is-allany fault,” said Keith, wistfully. «1 


far better mever have come home.” \ 
The countess kissed bis brow as she had| 


kissed it many*imes when ‘he was a child. poou 


aman eaaee wd ik na 
wage-coud yeebutbedeativee inige? | 
« Theredsworsilver lining” = 

“Things might be worse.” 


“ How ?” 

“If Ethel did not love you.” 

The mother’s ‘words struck*home, and she 
hastened to pursue her advantage. 

*©While you have her love, while you ore sure 
of her truth, Keith, Sir Claude's :refusal ought 
not to trouble you.” 

«But it does trouble me sadly.” 

«It ought not; you believe.in Bthel, youtrust 
your own love‘for her, don’t you?” 

*« With all my heart.” ‘ 

«Then you should take courage; Dthel-is 
eighteen now ; when once she is of age*nofather 
in the world can separate you. I think myself 
he will yield long before that, when*he once'sees 
how determined you both are in your love.” 

Keith shook his head. 

* He will never yield.” 

“Even if he does not three years are not an 
eternity. You willbe still.a young man; Ethel 
will even then not be so old as I was when I 
married your father, and yet,” with a smile to 
the memory of her own love story, “Iam:sure 
he thought me young and bonny.” 

She had:worked well. Already her. sympathy 
had lightened the load at Keith’s heart ;.already 
her mother love had made him ‘see the bright- 
est side of his lot. Buta sudden reflection.came 
to him. Hitherto he had thought of ‘his own 
sorrow and disappointment, now he remembered 
that Ethel-was waiting for him upstairs. 

How they had looked forward to his return! 
What a detailed account he had promised her of 
his visit to the Court! And now how was he to 
tell her that all was over and they two-who loved 
each other so dearly, must part ? 

“Is Ethel sitting up?” 

Yeu: 

She knew the conflict at her boy’s heart, but 
she thought he would sleep better if he had not 
that dreadful task before him. He must not 
wake up with the terrible news still to break to 
Ethel. 

Very gently she left the room and:went up- 
stairs. She found the girls sitting.in silence, a 
strange dismay on their faces. Taking Hthel’s 
hand the countess led her downstairs. 

‘* My darling, I would spare you this trial if I 





«Yes; the only society you would have would 
be that of people we term a little fast and of 


| into the brown room to hear the news which 


could,” she whisbered, and then she sent her 


would pierce Keith’s heart in the telling and al. 
most break her own in tne hearing. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
LOVE'S PAIN. 


The rose is fairest when ’tis budding new, 
And hope is brightest when it dawns from fears, 
The rose is sweetest washed with morning dew, 
And love is loveliest when embalmed with tears. 


Naver ‘to her life’s.end did Ethel Devrenxr 
quite forget that summer night when the first 
shadow of hertheart’s trouble came to her. 

Lady Jocelyn had told her nothing, but she 
had gathered from her manner that Keith ‘had 
not prospered in his mission. On going into the 
brown room she saw him sitting wearily in an 
arm-chair, a look of bitter anguish -on his 
face. 

“Keith, Keith,:whatis the'matter? Oh, tell 
me! Donot keep itfrom me. I can bearany- 
thing better than suspense.” 

For all answer he gathered her -to ‘his ‘heart, 
and there, holding’ her in his:dlese embrace, *he 
rained’kisses upon her eyes and ‘lips. 

«*My darling, my darling, I can never det:you 


She did not struggle:in hisembrace. ‘Sheilet 
herhead rest gentlyon his shoulder, vas if dt 
‘had found its true war Keith»could 
hearher heart beating: against his,own. 

**'Tdll:me-all,” she pleaded. 

“Tiegnnot.” 

Vi tly she disengaged ‘herself from his 
doving @asp and stood before *him, «acstrapge 
courage @hining inher stardlike eyes. 

«No opecan make us quite mtiseyable while 
we love eaoh.other,\Keith. Noonedn the whole 


“Tt isso*hard,”’ said Keith; bitterly. “All 
these years your father has never interfered 
with your wishes, and now, when we might be 
so happy, he steps in between us.” 

«Has he refused his,consent ?” 

Yes.” 

By theway.in which Keith spoke this single 
word Ethel knew there had bean something 
-specially bitter in Sir Claude’s refusal. 

*¢I cannot understand it,” said Ethel. 

** Nor I.” 

‘elf Jord and . Lady Jocelyn had. objected,” 
said the girl, slowly, ‘“Ishould not have.minded- 
You-are their hope and pride,.and they might 
hhave-wished you to dook higher. . But for my 
father, who has never thought of me (save as 
tronblesome encumbrance, to.stand between me 
-arid-happiness is too cruel.” 

Keith-answered nothing ; hig despair ‘was too 
deep for-words. mn 

«He may change his mind,”. said, Ethel, with 
a faintiattempt at consolation. 

But even as-she spoke she felt: how very wi- 


likely it-was. 
“No,” ‘said Keith, -dejeotedly,, “She was te 
positive for that.” ‘ 
“Did he give any-reason ?”” . 
“I believe bis motive was. personal ‘dis 


“Keith, how could he?” 

“You must not expeci everyone to see me 
with ‘your eyes,;darling.” 

A long, long silence fell upon the-pair. Ethel 
was thinking-indignantly of herfather. Keitns 
mind was busy with that other idea-his mothe? 
shad ‘so discouraged. 

They loved éach other dearly; ‘jn every te 
spect they were well suited—on one side, a 
least, ‘they had the warmest approval. Way 
should they not take the ‘law. into.their ow? 
hands ? : i 

True, Ethel was under age, but once moarried, 
Keith didnot think this wouldseparate foe. 
Half an hour in a grim.old city.church, with 2° 
spectators save a pew-openerand clerk, wou 
make them just as truly husband and wife as 
though they-were married in Hanover Squat? 
in presence of all the élite of Belgravia. 

His mother had said they would have ° 








society, that the world would look cldly up0® 
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Ethel, but they needed no company save each 
other, and he should know how to protect. his 
wife from even the shadow of unkindness. 

«J suppose we shall not be allowed to see 
each other so often,” said Ethel, timidly, “ but 
you will write to me, won’t you, Keith ?” 

«You don’t understand,” he said, bitterly. 
« T shall never be allowed to see you. Sir Claude 
will take care of that.” 

“« But Lady Jocelyn ?” 

“Your father thinks: she has ° betrayed his 


rust.” 

; “Won't he let me stay ‘here?” said Ethel. 
“Qh, Keith, you cannot mean that he will send 
for me to Devreux Court ?” 

“He is coming to fetch you.” 

Ethel wrung her hands in agony. ‘She was a 
daughter of the, Devreux, the Court was her 
ancestral home, but the idea of living there 
separated from Keith and all she held most 
dear filled her with the bitterness of de- 


Ton do not mean ‘it!’ she gasped. ‘Oh, 
Keith, he could not be so ‘cruel !” 

But Keith was not at all inclined to look on 
any but the darkest side of the future. The 
blacker he painted it the more chance of Ethel 
listening to his persuasions. 

“ Sir Claude will take you' to Devreux Court,” 
said Keith, firmly, not a quiver in his rich, deep 
voice; “he will -shut you up there, and make 
you lead a life as lonely and isolated as his own. 
You will be cut off from all communication 
with your friends. Even if you managed to write 
to them your father would intercept their re- 


es. 

Ethel shivered on'that summer evening at'the 
picture Keith called up. 

“Tt will not last for ever,” she said, gravely. 
“When once Tam of age noone in the ‘world 
can keep us apart if you still love me.” 

“I shall love you till I die,” said Keith, 
fiercely. ’ 

And he kepthis word. Inthe dark days'that 
followed—days when he grew ‘to wish ‘he' had 
never seen Ethel’s violet eyes, when he deemed 
her all that-was’false and faithless, he loved her 
still. Try as he would he never could root that 
love from his‘heart. 

“Then it will not. be-so very long,” said Ethel, 
trying hard to be brave and cheerful. 

“It is nearly three years,” said Keith. 

“But think what we shall have to look forward 
to! I shall live in the hope of our re- 
anion.” 

“ We need never be'parted at all,” said Keith, 
slowly. 

No shadow of his meaning came to Ethel 
9m She looked at ‘him ‘in sheer amaze- 
ment. 

_ Keith saw that she had not d' his mean- 
ing, that if he would’ be understood he must 
speak more plainly. He pressed her more closely 

—— 

“No onecould separate you from your ‘hus- 
band, Ethel,” he oat, temierly. * 

“But my father.” 

“Sir Claude will never give his consent to our 
marriage. Why should we wait for it?” 

“What can you mean?” 

." Your father will come to-morrow to'ask ‘for 
na caer. What if he found her already 
Ethel trembled. 

“If you loveme,” wenton Keith, passionately, 

you will trust. yourself to me. We will go 

away together, Ethel, and before Sir Claude 
ids Us you will be my wife.” 

‘ os couldn’t,” faltered the girl, 

eith, I couldn’t come to you like that. You 

cat despise me perhaps afterwards if I 


rk ‘I should never despise you for thinking 
Ore of my love than the hollow forms and cere- 
Monies of our world.” 
a ewas angry. -If he were willing that his 
: € should come to ‘him like that why should 
thel raise obstacles ? 
- rast would your mother say ?” 
think, ‘Ethel, my wishes ought to be more 
Tmt than my mother’s,” in a hurt voice. 
usten, Keith,” said his fiancée, her voice 


slowly.’ 





full of emotion. ‘I love you better than the 
whole world, but I cannot do this thing. I have 
‘been as your mother’s adopted child for years— 
what would she say if I eloped with herson ?” 

“You always harp on that. ‘What would 
people say ?’? If you loved me you would not 
mind sacrificing your pride,” a little fretfully. 

«IT love you too well for that,” was the reply. 
“No act of mine shall ever bring a slur upon 
your name, never while I live, Keith.” 

“There would be no slur,’ impatiently. 
‘Everyone would know it was your father’s 
fault.” 

“TI think not,” timidly, yet with quiet decision. 
** When there is a choice of culprits the world 
always blames the woman, Keith. People would 
look coldly on me. In time perhaps they would 
look so on you for my sake.” 

~**T should not care.” 

A bitter conflict rose in Ethel’s soul. She 
loved Keith with a devotion which was the 
master passion of her life. She was not free 
from jealousy. She’trusted her lover entirely, 
but she could never forget that Rosalie Norton 
was beautiful, and Keith had seemed to ad- 
mire her. The temptation to let him have his 
way, to bind him to her for ever, was of fearful 
strength. 

A long silence reigned. Keith thought she 
was yielding, and took courage. 

** You are too sensitive, my dearest. No one 
could blame you. ‘To-morrow would see our 
marriage. I should take you abroad, far out 
of Sir Claude’s reach. We would wander 
together in pleasant, sunny lands. No one 
should say an angry word to my darling.” 

“ And afterwards ?” 

“In time-we should come home. People 
would forget our romantic marriage, and we 
should take our proper place in society.” 

Ethel shook her head. 

«« People never forget when one wants them 
to. They wouldremember only:too well.” 

« And if they did ?” 

**T should be a ‘ woman.witha story.’ People 
would point me out ‘as ‘the girl:who ran away 
with Lord Jocelyn’s heir. Don’t you see, Keith, 
you are the heir toan earldom? I am portion- 
less. No one would ever forget. that.” 

“T am not of the importance you iseem to 
fancy,” he answered,’ persuasively. 

“Mothers would receive me coldly. Very 
young girls would look at me withakind of awe, 
as someone they had heard of and been warned 

inst. The only people, Keith, who would 
care to know me would be those who were of the 
éame order, who, like me, had stepped ever so 
little, only a hair’s breadth maybe, off the 
line.” 

Keith paced the*room ‘in angry strides. 

‘Women are all alike,” he cried, at last. 
«While things go smoothly they are faithful 
enough, but they all leave one at the first 
cloud.” 

Keith,” imploringly, ‘ have pity.” 

“And have you had pity on me?” he asked 
her, angrily. ‘‘You won my heart, you made 
me love you ‘better than life itself, you 
promised to be my wife, and now you desert 
me.” 

«TI do not,” protested Ethel. “As soon as I 
am of age I will marry you, if you still care to 
have me,” a sob choking her voice. 

*It is not as if Sir Claude had been like other 
fathers,” remonstrated Keith, “then I could 
have understood your scruples. But he has 
never shown you either love or tenderness. I 
have heard you say so yourself. Then why 
should our happiness be sacrificed to his 
caprice ?” 

“Ttis for your sake, Keith. Icould not come 
to you as youwish. In’the future you would be 
sorry I had done so.” 

Keith dropped his anger. 
ing, supplicating lover now. 

“Do you know what your life will be like?” 
he asked her, “shut up there in that gloomy 
old house, cut off from every tie of friendship ? 
Have pity on-yourself if you will have none on 
me. ‘When once you leave this house your de- 
cision is irrevocable. No effort of mine will 
avail then to rescue you from Sir Claude.” 


He was'the plead- 





“Do you think he will be unkind to me, 
Keith ?” 

“TI don’t think he will starve you, or lock you 
up in a dungeon,” gravely, “‘ but I think he will 
make your life such a weariness to you that you 
will be glad to escape at any price.” 

« At what. price ?”’ 

“My darling,” kissing her, “you are very 
young, and you are quite unused to sorrow. Do 
you think your courage will hold out during 
nearly three years of such a life as yours will be 
at Devreux Court ?” : 

“Yes, for 1 am a Devreux, and we never 
change.” 

**Other men will come,” went on her lover, 
with cruel distinctness. ‘ Just as bitterly as Sir 
Claude has opposed my suit may he advocate 
another’s. Cut off from your friends, with no 
means of communication with them, you will be 
entirely in your father’s power.” 

“You are going too far, Keith,” said the girl, 
reprovingly. “In these days I cannot be forced 
into a marriage against my will.” 

Keith shuddered. 

**T cannot explain it to you. I know I must 
seem beside myself, but I have the fixed, un- 
alterable conviction that if we are parted to- 
morrow we are parted for all time.” 

* You might trust me, Keith.” 

** You are so beautiful,” he whispered, “and 
you know s0 little of the world.” 

“T know enough to have chosen my hero,” she 
answered, fondly, “‘and I shall never change.” 

** Will nothing move you, Ethel ?” 

She shook her head. 

** You are resolved that we shall be parted ?” 

** Only for a time, Keith, only for a time.” 

The clock struck twelve ; the wax candles on 
the chimney-piece were burning low in their 
sockets. Keith woke tothe knowledge of the 
flight of time. 

“I must go,” he said, hurriedly; he was not 
one of the household at Cadogan Street, but 
occupied bachelor chambers hard by. 

** Ethel, I shall not come to-morrow ; I could 
not bear it.” 

She understood what he meant. This was to 
be “Good bye” until Sir Claude changed his 
mind,or she—which was likely to happen first >— 
became her own mistress. 

‘I wish you would write to me,” she said, 
playing with a button of his coat. 

* It- would be useless, darling. Sir Claude has 
determined to separate you from me entirely.” 

« Keith,” wistfully, “shall you love me just 
the same when we meet again ?” 

« Just the same.” 

“I think you will; but, my dearest, if you 
should change, if aught should happen that you 
did not want me, I trust to you to tell me; I 
could bear it better, Keith, than being your wife 
and having only half your heart.” 

‘*T shall never need to tell you.” 

She took the flowers from her dress, two white, 
half-blown rosebuds growing on one stem. With 
a half caressing touch she separated them and 
placed one in his hand. 

“« {f ever you should wish all this forgotten, 
Keith, send me the white rose. I shall under- 
stand; it will be easier to you than writing, I 
think.” 

He took the flower half reluctantly. 

“It is only as a keep-sake, remember. I shall 
never send it you, Ethel; if either flower changes 
possession it will be yours.” 

*«* Mine will be buried with me.” 

After that they sat a few minutes longer in 
silence ; then the door opened and Lady Jocelyn 
came in. 

«Keith, you must not keep Ethel up any 
longer, she will be quite ill by to-morrow.” 

* It does not matter,” said Ethel; “ to-morrow 
and all the days that come after it won’t matter. 
I am saying good bye to happiness to-night.” 

For one instant Keith held-her in his arms, 
and then resigned her to his mother and went 
out into the night. Nota star shone in the sky ; 
the moon was hidden behind angry clouds, but 
the darkness of nature was as nothing to the 
black despair which filled Keitn’s heart. 

Nothing could have been gentler than the 
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touch which Lady Jocelyn laid upon Ethel’s 
shoulder. 

“* My dear, you cannot tell how sorry I am at 
your father’s decision. It is like losing a child 
of my own to give you up.” 

“ Don’t call it giving me up,” sobbed Ethel. 
**Dear Lady Jocelyn, I may come back some 
day, mightnt I? He loves me so,I think he 
will wait for me, even though it is so long.” 

The countess smoothed back the golden hair 
and kissed the fair, open brow. 

“IT am sure Keith will be faithful,” she 
answered, simply. ‘You are his first love, and 
you will he his last.” 

“He was angry,” whispered Ethel. ‘He 
thought I ought to have come to him instead of 
going home, but he will forgive me.” 

Upstairs they found Maude almost as dis- 
tressed. Miss Jocelyn had two causes for sorrow ; 
she grieved deeply for her brother’s unhappi- 
ness, but still more for the loss of her life-long 
friend. 

«Sir Claude is very wicked!” she cried, im- 
pulsively. “Oh, Ethel, I shall miss you so!” 

But it seemed that with Ethel the greater 
sorrow had swallowed up the less. After the 
agony of her parting with Keith life seemed to 
hold nothing more for her of joy or sorrow. 

To Maude’s surprise and dismay she did not 
shed any more tears; she dried her eyes and be- 
gan to pack up. 

In vain Miss Jocelyn implored her to go to 
bed ; the morning would be time enough for her 
preparations; the maids would manage every- 
thing. 

“I could not sleep if I went to bed,” replied 
Miss Devreux. “Iam better moving about; it 
does not give me time to think.” 

So she busied herself with an unnatural com- 
posure, which almost broke Maude’s heart to 
see. Ethel seemed really the more composed 
and hopeful of the two. She folded dresses and 
skirts with as much deliberation as if her whole 
future had depended upon their escaping 
creases. 

Maude watched her for some time in silent 
disapproval ; then she found voice. 

**T can’t bear it, Ethel—do cry or say some- 
thing. I can’t bear to see you going on as if 
nothing had happened ; it frightens me.” 

Ethel kissed her. 

** Go to bed, dear, don’t stay here. I must go 
on or I think I should go mad. If onceI began 
to give way I should never stop. My eyes are 
dry, Maudie, but they burn as if they were on 
fire. I have no more tears, perhaps I have shed 
them all. Everything seems a blank to me; I 
feel as if my heart were breaking.” 

And before Maudie could answer her the iron 
will, which had been the secret of Ethel’s calm, 
‘gave way, and she sank down a white, still heap 
upon the floor. 


(To de Continued.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 


To know, to esteem, to love—and then to part, 
Makes up life’s tale to many a feeling heart. 


THE news spread like wildfire, and intense in- 
dignation filled the heart of every inhabitant of 
Hartford who heard it. Strange to state for once 
the real culprit was blamed. People spoke of 
Dennis Vanstone with a touch of contemptuous 
pity as well as indignation in their tone, but of 
Eleanor Merton all spoke with unmitigated 
scorn and detestation. It was she without doubt 
who had done the mischief. Had they not 
noticed how she had mixed herself up in Dennis 
Vanstone’s business of late ? 

Dame Halsworthy could call to mind a dozen 
cases in which she had thrust herself quite un- 


invited into his affairs and Miss HiJda’s, and 
how she had lately always been hanging about 
Stoneyvale and the farm and dodging Master 
Dennis’s footsteps. 

Popular feeling ran very high against her, 
and poor Mrs. Merton had to bear many a rough 
speech and many a rude slight during the fol- 
lowing days which she did not in the least 
merit, having been kept completely in the dark 
by Eleanor as to her plans and intentions, and 
believing her to be at a neighbouring village on 
@ visit to a distant relation, till her letter an- 
nouncing her marriage had arrived. 

She has behaved disgracefully, Mrs. Hals- 
worthy, but you all know well I have no power 
over her. How could a sick body like me 
manage a determined girl as wilfulas Eleanor?” 
she cried, in pitiful tones. 

And the folk were fain to admit that old Mrs. 
Merton was not much to blame in the matter, 
it was the girl herself who had done the mis- 
chief without help from anyone. 

“They'll not have a very pleasant return 
home,” cried Dame Halsworthy. ‘‘ Mistress 
Eleanor will come to a house without servants. 
Mrs. Green intends going, though she’s been all 
her life housekeeper at Stoneyvale, and Jane 
and Susan too, they won’t stop along o’ the 
likes of her, though they’ve been in the Van- 
stone family all their lives pretty near, since 
they were bits o’ girls. Mistress Eleanor will 
have few friends in Hartford, I reckon, after this! 
I pity Mister Dennis, for all he’s behaved bitter 
bad to Miss Hilda, he’s got hig punishment 
coming, mark my words. She’ll never be a crown 
of glory to him, not she.” 

“Nay, more like rottenness in the bones, as the 
wise man said,” replied a neighbour. ‘ Who'll 
deceive and cheat and lie before marriage will 
cheat and lie and deceive afterwards. Poor 
Miss Hilda, what’s the news of her, Nurse Hals- 
worthy ?” 

«Bad enough. Doctor’s been with her twice 
to-day already, and I am on my way to the farm 
now to help Mrs. Margery nurse her, for she 
can’t be left day nor night. She lies raving, 
poor soul, and knows no one. Ah! but she 
may have her death laid to her charge, may 
Eleanor Merton. Brain fever’s no joke, neigh- 
bours,” replied the good woman. 

«But what did he do it for?” said another, 
unconsciously repeating poor Hilda’s words. 

«*Ah! what for, indeed,” replied the woman, 
shaking her head, “ that’s the puzzle. Was he 
mad ? or has his wife put some nonsense into 
his head about Miss Hilda? Who can say ?” 

«* Mark my words, dame, it will all come out 
sooner or later. Truth can’t remain hid for 
ever,” said another. 

* Ay, yes, but too late for poor Miss Hilda, 
I guess,” replied Nurse Halsworthy, with a 
groan. ‘‘Mayhap when she’s dead or heart- 
broken he’ll learn the truth. Now I must be 
going. Good day to ye, friends.” 

And around the little white bed there were 
assembled a sad company, watching with eager, 
tearful interest the invalid on it, who with rest- 
less limbs and wandering gaze tossed to and 
fro, calling ever and anon in agonised accents 
for one who could never again be aught to her 
but a stranger—to one wnom she had loved 
only too well, and from whom the whispers of 
an enemy had for ever divided her. 

«Will she get over it? Will she recover 
sir?” asked Margery, imploringly. 

The doctor looked doubtful. 

‘Impossible to say yet, Mrs. Margery, but I 
have hopes. She is young and has a good con- 
stitution, and careful nursing may do much, but 
the shock has been a very severe one—the brai 
is terribly affected. For the life of meI can’t 
make out what has induced Vanstone to act so 
madly. Whois ‘her lover’ to whom he alludes? 
Has anyone been visiting Miss Ray of whom he 
could have been jealous, dame?” asked the 
grey-haired doctor. 

«« Never a body, sir,” replied Margery, firmly. 
“‘Miss Hilda saw no one except her old friends 
in the village, andI don’t believe a man younger 
than yourself (begging your pardon, sir) or Mr. 
Jenkins has been nigh the place. Miss Hilda 








has had no heart for company since the old 





master died, and latterly no time either. p,. 
pend on it, sir, Mr. Dennis has been deluded by 
some tale, some scandal, and——” 

‘Ah! there’s plenty of that always going, 
Mrs. Margery,” replied the doctor, gravely, 
“the unruly member hasa deal to answer fy 
sometimes, but it must have been a brave per. 
= who would have dared to speak evil of Mig 

y.” 

_ And he looked sadly and fondly at his patient, 
who, throwing her arms wildly from side to side, 
muttered incoherent sentences in which the 
names of Dennis and Eleanor were frequently 
to be recognised. 

With a sigh he turned away. 

“Pll return again at ten or eleven,” he said; 
“keep her as quiet as possible, and should the 
delirium leave her, do not for your life allude to 
what has happened.” 

And with a heavy heart he rode away from 
the farm. 

**Who would have believed it? Who would 
have thought it?’ sobbed Dame Halsworithy, 
“Mr. Dennis, who loved her so dearly, to treat 
her so! Ah, Mrs, Margery, it’s all that foreign 
girl, depend on it. But who could have ix 
lieved it, even of her?” 

“* Who, indeed ?” replied Margery, “and she 
was always good and kind to her. Ah! hor 
could she have had the heart to do it? She 
must be a bad girl, dame—a bitter bad girl 
Oh! will my darling die?” 

And she came near the bed, where Hilda lay 
moaning and tossing in her delirium. 

“Master Dennis was always hasty and quick 
from a child, Mrs. Margery,” sighed Dame 
Halsworthy; “’twas his great fault. Eleanor 
Merton, she set her cap at him long ago. | 
told him of it, but he laughed at me, and I've 
watched and suspected her ever since, and 
laughed myself tosee her little wheedling, coar- 
ing ways with him, little guessing that shed 
succeed in her wicked purpose of turning him 
from Miss Hilda, and she would not have done 
it if she had not succeeded in arousing his 
jealousy. He was always of a jealous nature, 
dame. Even when a little one, I mind me, be 
couldn’t bear to see me nor his poor mother take 
notice of another child. He’d cry, and stamp, 
and push the little one aside, and refuse to speak 
to us until we had kissed and petted him to the 
full. Depend on it Eleanor Merton, who's 
fool, has worked on his feelings and fanned his 
jealousy till it burst into a flame. She'd be for 
ever talking of Master Gerald, I mind me 
months ago, even before me; and saying as how 
he and Miss Hilda were sweethearts, spite of 
all I could say to contradict her. I pity Mr. 
Dennis with such a wife, dame.” " 

te " and to think he might have had her, 

argery. ; 

am? Yes, indeed,” answered the other, withs 
sob. ‘“ Well, they say love is blind, and for sure 
anger and jealousy are the same, Mrs. Margery: 
He'll live to repent this day’s work, mark my 
words. Eleanor Merton will be a thorn in bis 
side for life. Poor boy! My poor Maste 
Dennis !” 

And she wiped the tears from her cheek 
And together tney sat by the sick bed, watcnilj 
the sick girl, listening to her broken words a0 
almost incoherent ravings till the sun set 
darkness fell again upon the face of 
earth. 





CHAPTER X. 


My rage is gone 
And Iam struck with sorrow. 

Ir was a dull, gloomy evening—the Thursds) 
evening when Dennis brought his bride howe 
Their stay in London had not been prolo 
although Eleanor would have been no 
to remain hae =e week. ae eee 

iety grew on her; co no pe 
fhe notice her strange, foreign style of beaut) 
attracted at every place of amusement whet? 
she appeared, and her vanity was in 
gratified at the admiration it called forth. 

Dennis had given her carte blanche as # 








money, and she availed herself of it to the 
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full, and her wardrobe was soon furnished with 
every requisite that a lady—and a lady in a much 
higher position than Eleanor was—could possibly 
require, and when the day for returning to the 
country arrived she said farewell to London with 
unfeigned regret. , 

“How I have enjoyed myself!” she sighed, 
regretfully, as she lay back in the train that was 

pidly conveying her away from the scenes of 
rapidly ying he y : “ 
her pleasures and triumphs. “I didn’t believe 
there was such a charming, fascinating place as 
London in the world. How I wish we were going 
to live there, Dennis !”” 

But Dennis gave an unsympathising grunt, 
and with a gloomy face sat silently beside her, 
without responding to or sharing in her enthu- 
slasm. 

“I suppose you will be delighted to get back 
to Stoneyvale, Dennis ?” shecontinued. ‘ Gen- 
tlemen always do like the country best, but after 
Tondon I’m afraid it will seem very stupid and 
unrefined to me.” 

Dennis sighed. Was he glad to return to 
Stoneyvale? No, the idea of seeing the old 
place again under such altered circumstances was 
very distasteful to him. He felt as if he could 
scarcely bear to enter the house, where he had 
hoped to pass so many happy years with Hilda, 
to see all the preparations he had made for her, 
allthe improvements they had planned and be- 
gun together, now that he was the husband of 
another; he felt ashamed at the prospect of 
meeting his old friends and acquaintances again, 
and of presenting Eleanor to them as his 
wife. 

What would they all think of his conduct to 
Hilda? What explanation could he give of it? 
And far down in the secret depths of his heart a 
doubt had arisen, a doubt gathering weight and 
magnitude day by day, a doubt which he would 
hardly allow himself to harbour, but which 
nevertheless forced itself on him whether he 
would or no, as to whether his conduct to Hilda 
would admit of justification either in the eyes of 
Heaven or of men. 

Eleanor’s next words grated harshly on his 
feelings. 

“We must have a great house-warming next 

week, Dennis, and ask all our friends to an even- 
ing party, and give a supper to the tenantry in 
the servants’-hall. I must re-arrange the draw- 
ing-room first though, and put in all the pretty 
things I have bought for it in London, and above 
all things I must take down those hideous 
knitted curtains Mrs. Green showed me.” 
_ “The curtains! ‘They are my mother’s work,” 
interrupted Dennis, hastily, and remembering 
how Hilda had repaired them and said she valued 
them, as being his mother’s work, more than 
she would value the costliest lace. 

“ Perhaps,” replied Eleanor, carelessly ; “ but 
they are,old-fashioned and worn out—all darned 
too now. We—I can put them away somewhere 
if you wish them kept as family relics, but I 
could not keep them up in my drawing-room, 
they would offend my eye every time I looked at 
them. I hate old-fashioned things.” 

Dennis looked at her askance. 

” T hope you’re not going to turn everything 
ee anany 3 I hate a confusion in the house,” 

“Oh, you’ll never know anything about it,” 
> laughed, in reply, quite good-naturedly, but 
f ov giving inan inch. ‘You'll be out on the 
arm, you know, and I’ll not touch your den,.I 
Parase you. You shall have all the old rub- 
- ie house put there if you like. Dear 
De, Ow tired Iam! Just give me my cloak, 
7 ee one lined with fur--I think I’ll go 

eep. 

en’ complied, and she was soon slumbering 

ana 7 Se contentedly, whilst he was left to 
cud of bitter reflections in silence. 

that the glad it was a dull, dark evening, and 

ford pred sun had set before they arrived at Gar- 

recs On there was less chance of their being 

i osnised on their way to Stoneyvale ; and he 

hastened Eleanor who inclined 3 i 

and court the press re was inclined to linger 

the dop-cart and ntion of the bystanders, into 

Xes to be and gave orders for her numerous 
believe agra over next morning, and tried to 
the porters and station-master and 





passengers were not watching him and his bride 
With curious eyes, and drove off as fast as 
possible towards home. 

“Don’t upset me, Dennis,” cried Eleanor, 
with a laugh, as they whirled round a sharp 
corner. “I want to be Mistress of Stoneyvale 
and show the neighbours how things are done 
in London before you break my neck.” . 

But with an exclamation that sounded very 
like “ Confound the neighbours” Dennis gave 
another cut to the horse, and turning away his 
head spoke never a word more till he pulled up 
before his own door. 

To his surprise no one was there to meet him 
but the stable boy. 

** Where’s Mrs. Green ?” he cried, as he rang 
the bell violently. ‘‘Where are Susan and 
Jenny ?” 

“Mrs. Green be here, sir,” replied the boy, 
“but Jane and Susan, they be gone.” 

“Gone!” cried Dennis. ‘ Where to?” 

“ Don’t know, sir; Mrs. Green knows,” he re- 
plied. ‘Here she be,” and the door opened 
slowly and Mrs. Green appeared at the top of 
the steps. 

She courtesied coldly to Dennis in return for 
his good evening, and he turned away to help 
Eleanor down from the dog-cart. 

“Tis is your new mistress, Mrs. Green,” said 
he, and again the woman courtesied yet more 
frigidly. 

“ Is dinner ready ?”” continued Dennis, sharply, 
leading Eleanor into the house, who had returned 
Mrs. Green’s courtesy with a haughty nod. 

“T’ve prepared a meal for you, the best I 
could, in the dining-room, sir,” she replied, 
opening the door and lighting the candies on 
the dining-table. ‘‘ Will you please to go to 
your room, madame ?” 

And she turned to Eleanor. 

“Yes, show me the way and carry my dress- 
ing-bag up,” replied Eleanor, haughtily. 

And she followed Mrs. Green up to her room. 

“Dear me! what an old-fashioned, dreary 
place this looks after London!” shecried. “It’s 
damp, I’m sure. Has the bed been aired, Mrs. 
Green ?” ; 

*T slept in it myself last night,” replied the 
woman, shortly. 

“ Dear me! what coarse sheets! I must alter 
all this, Mrs. Green. Are there none finer?” 
said Eleanor, going up to the bed and turning 
down the quilt. ‘In London now——” 

But when she looked round she found Mrs. 
Green had departed. 

The dinner passed over silently. Dennis 
looked dull and out of temper, and nothing on 
the table appeared to be to his taste. 

** Who cooked this veal, Mrs. Green ?” he in- 
quired. ‘Susan, I suppose.” 

“Susan is gone, sir,” replied the woman, 
quietly. 

“Gone! And why ?” asked Dennis. 

“I will tell you to-morrow,” she replied. 
«‘ Jane has also left.” 

** Both gone!’ cried Dennis, angrily. ‘“ How 
is that? Are they become too grand for my 
place all of a sudden, I should like to know ?” 

“Don’t distress yourself, Dennis, my dear,” 
interrupted Eleanor, calmly; “all that comes 
within my province now, you know. There’s no 
necessity for you to go troubling yourself about 
the vagaries of maid-servants. I daresay the 
girls were no good—bachelor’s servants never 
are. I’ilspeak to Mrs. Green about it to-morrow 
and get new servants from Garford.” 

**If you please, Mr. Vanstone, I’ve a word to 
say to you first,” interrupted Mrs. Green, her 
colour rising, and her temper too, at hearing 
Jane and Susan spoken of so disparagingly. 
«It’s just this, sir. I may be no good too, per- 
haps, and I’m leaving you to-morrow like the 
girls, sir.” 

Dennis’s face fell, and he bit his lip angrily. 

*‘ Why is this, Mrs. Green ?” he asked, although 
he guessed truly enough what the answer would 
be to his question. 

And Eleanor, knowing it too, threw herself 
back disdainfully in her chair. 

“If you please, sir, I had rather not answer 
that question,” replied the woman. “I’ve been 
in the service of the Vanstones thirty years 





come summer, sir, and now I think it’s time for 
me to leave it.” 

Eleanor laughed scornfully. 

“Your reason, Mrs. Green,” cried Dennis, 
hoarsely. ‘Iam not accustomed to be put off 
in this fashion with evasive answers, as you very 
well know, and I desire you will tell me at once 
the reason for your leaving me.” 

Mrs. Green paused and hesitated, and glanced 
at Eleanor. 

“Oh, pray don’t mind me, Mrs. Green,” said 
she, with mock courtesy. ‘I really would offer 
to retire and leave you alone with Mr. Vanstone, 
but as Iam his wife——” 

“It’s BECAUSE you are his wife,” replied 
Mrs. Green, stung by her sarcastic tone, “‘ that 
I am leaving—that the girls have left. Oh, 
Mr. Dennis, sir, it goes to my heart to leave 
you, but—but—we ali loved and honoured Miss 
Hilda. We could not bear——” 

** Stop!” shouted Dennis, in a voice of thun- 
der, starting up. “Stop! Don’t insult me and 
my wife by naming her before us—the base de- 
ceiver !” 

*‘ Mister Dennis !—be’s ye gone mad ?” cried 
Mrs. Green. “Miss Hilda, the pure angel, a 
deceiver! God forgive you for saying it.” 

“It’s true. Did I not see her? Ah!” and 
he sank back trembling into his chair, huge 
drops of perspiration standing on his forehead. 
“Go! Don’t speak before meof HzR! Pure 
angel indeed !” 

« Leave the room, Mrs. Green,’ cried Eleanor, 
pointing to the door. “You are right; the 
sooner you leave this house the better. You 
are no good, like the girls, or you would not have 
mentioned the name of that person before 
me.” 

And her eyes flashed with vindictive fire. 

« And youare right,” replied the woman, with 
quiet scorn. ‘‘ You are not worthy to hear her 
name spoken. Ah! you think all Hartford is 
as blind as my poor master there, that we none 
of us have ceen your wiles and cunning and de- 
ceit, that we don’t know who it is who has filled 
the master’s head with vile tales, but-——” 

“Leave the room, Mrs. Green!” shouted 
«* This is 


Dennis, rising and opening the door. 
not the way you should dare to speak to your 
mistress—my wife !” 

‘Maybe, sir. I mean no disrespect for you, 
but she has killed Miss Hilda with her lying 
tales, as cruelly as if she had stabbed her or cut 


her throat. She is dying now, sir; her life has 
been despaired of these two days.” 

And Mrs. Green burst into tears. 

“ Dying ?” said Dennis, in a low, harsh voice. 
“ Dying ?” 

«Yes, dying,” sobbed Mrs. Green; “and all 
through HER. All Hartford knows it.” 

Dennis fell back a step, pale asa ghost, and 
for the moment even Eleanor looked moved. 

« And Gerald?” said Dennis, at last. 

“Mr. Ray? He be gone back to Australia in 
his ship from Branton, back to his wife, I sup- 
pose, for they do say he married Maggie Dono- 
van,” replied Mrs. Green, sadly. 

“He married her!” cried Dennis, whilst 
Eleanor’s face turned pale, and she trembled 
violently. 

“Yes, he married Maggie ; he’s gone back to 
her,” repeated Mrs. Green. 

Dennis uttered a cry of despair, and turned a 
fierce look on Eleanor. 

She flew to his side. 

“His wife? Itis not true. Remember what 
we—what you saw and heard, Dennis. He is 
Nor married, woman,” and she turned angrily 
on Mrs. Green. ‘ How dare you tell your mas- 
ter these lies ?” 

«Lies, be they ?” replied Mrs. Green. “Itis 
not I who tell lies. Well, I’m going. I’ve had 
my say; time will show who’s been telling lies. 
I’ve done my duty, and said what I felt I ought, 
and now I’ll go.” 

“The sooner the better,” replied Eleanor, 
spitefully and coldly, and shut the door behind 
the sobbing woman. 

“The audacity of some folks,” she cried, going 
up to Dennis, who was sitting with a dazed, 
agonised face on the sofa, “‘ the audacity of some 
people passes all belief. My poor Dennis!” 
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But Dennis put her coldly and sternly | 
aside. 

«* Another time, Eleanor, another time. 
not fit to speak to you now,” he said. 

And he rose and left the room, and locked 
himself into his study, and that night Eleanor 
saw him no more. 

As soon as the door closed behind her hus- 
band Eleanor’s mask fell from her face; her 
easy, careless manner left her, the scornful smile 
faded from her lips; she looked worn and hag- 
gard and old. 

«The tell-tale, the meddling old hag,” she 
muttered. ‘“* How can she know that Gerald Ray 
is really married? Bah! they only conjecture 
it. Butit’sunfortunate. Ha! ha! what a nice 
coming: home, to be sure. No servants, and a 
husband ‘in fits of despair because he is told his 
old sweetheart is ill. Well, thank Heaven I’m 
mistress here now, and there are plenty of other 
servants to be had.” 

But in spite of her would-be indifference 
Eleanor felt uneasy. What if Dennis should 
discover her trick? She had seen enough of 
him by this time to ivar his anger, and the idea 
of his wrath if he should find her out filled her 
with a cold, creeping terror. 

She waited with a nervous anxiety for him to 
return to the dining-room ; every sound made 
her start and her heart beat fast, but he came 
not; and when the tall clock in the hall struek 
eleven Eleanor crept off silently to bed, and 
burying her face in the pillow slept at length, 
overcome: by fatigue and terror. 

Next morning she almost despised herself for 
the excess of her terror on the previous even- 
ing. 

‘How could he know that I knew of the 
marriage, if others do even?” she thought. 
** He saw what I saw, and judged for himself. 
He has’no right to blame me a bit more than 
himself, even if he find Mrs. Green’s story to be 
true—impudent woman! I hope someone will 
write to me for her character.” 

And arraying herself in one of her newly- 
bought muslin morning wrappers and jaunty 
little lace caps, she went downstairs to the 
morning-room, where she found breakfast 
ready. 

“Mr. Vanstone has gone out and begs you 
won't wait, ma’am,” said Mrs. Green; coldly. 

BDleanor deigned’no reply, but seated herself 
at thetable, and without giving further thought 
to her husband began her breakfast. 

“* Order the pony carriage for me atten,” she 
said, shortly. “Iam going into Garford:”’ 

And when the tem o'clock came she drove off, 
and in a few hours returned with a showy, middle- 
aged woman, whom she there and then installed 
as housekeeper of Stoneyvale,; bidding Mrs. 
Green leave the placeat once. And then she 
set about unpacking her London purchases and‘ 
arranging her room according to her fancy. 

And all day long Dennis remained away—on 
the fatm, she imagined; but in reality he was 
wandering about aimlessly from field to field, 
Mrs. Green’s words respecting Hilda ringing in 
his ears. 

How could’ he obtain news of her? Dame 
Halsworthy was at the farm helping Margery to 
ttttrse her, or she would have told himall. He 
dreaded to face the neighbours, and yet he was 
longitig for tidings of her. What could he 
do? 

As he sat on a stile thinking over what had 
passed the sounds of wheels reached him, and 
looking up he espied Dr. Charnock’s gig coming 
down the road. 

He jumped up. 

** Doctor ! doctor!” he shouted. 

The old: man pulled up and looked out at 
him gravely and wonderingly. 

‘“‘How isshe? How is Hilda—Miss Ray ?” 
he cried. 

*‘How is she, Mr. Vanstone?” he replied, 
gravely and coldly. ‘As near death’s door as 
it is possible for a living person to be.” 

And he was about to drive on. 

** For God’s sake, stop, doctor !”” he cried, in a | 
voice of agony. “Don’t leave me like titis. Is 
there no hope for her ?”’ 

** Waiist- there is life there is hope, Dennis | 


Tam 








Vanstone, I can’t say more,” replied he. ‘It is 
her mind that is ill—her heart that is broken. 
You know more about that than I do.” 

Dennis groaned bitterly. 

«Your conduct has been the cause of: her ill- 
ness,” he continued. ‘“ Her brain could not 
stand the cruel shock. She may recover her 
bodily health, but she. will mever be the same 
woman again. I doubt if it were not best for 
her not to recover, Vanstone. Poor child! whata 
life of sorrow there will be before her if she is 
spared !”’ 

And without a word more he drove off, leaving 
Dennis but little comforted by what he had 
learnt. 

Yes, he had done it, he had dealt this deadly 
blow to the woman who had loved him—for his 
blind jealousy was gone now, and he felt she had 
loved him truly. Would shedie? If so, was 
he not her murderer? Mrs. Green was right; 
and with an aching heart he turmed ‘away in the 
direction of home. 

As he came across the garden the voice of 
Eleanor carolling a gay Spanish ditty fell‘on his 
ear, and jarred terribly on his feelings: He 
hated her; yes, at that moment he positively 
hated her; hated her for being his wife, for 
being young and’ strong and happy; for being 
at Stoneyvale in Hilda’s place, and then came 
the bitter remembrance that it was he of his 
own free will who had made her his wife and 
put his future in her hands, and cast Hilda -out 
from: his heart and home. 

« Dennis,” eried her shrill voice, as‘ his foot~ 
step caught her ear, “ Dennis, where have you 
been allday? Come up’and-see what I have 
done here.” 

And mechanically Dennis ascended: the stairs, 
and presently stood in the old room, so’ trans- 
formed and altered under Eleanor’s directions 
that he hardly recognised it. 

«Who is‘this?” he asked, as his eyes fell on 
the new housekeeper; who stood: in a corner 
courtesying genteelly. 

«« My new’ housekeeper, Mrs. Janson,” replied 
Eleanor. 

««Then Mrs. Green has gone ?’” asked he, with 
a pang at his heart, for it hurt him to part with 
his old servant. 


“Certainly. You could not imagine I should 


keep her after her outrageous behaviour last |, 


night,” replied Eleanor. 

“No,” said Dennis, bitterly. ‘I thought you 
would in all probability turm her out, yet: per- 
haps when one thinks of it it is a trifle hard: on 
her, for we must allow she only spoke 
truth.” 

Eleanor shrugged-her shoulders. 

« A compliment to me certainly,” she replied, 
coldly. ‘‘ {am sorry you think Mrs. Green was 
right in calling me‘a——” 

«There, there!” interrupted Dennis. ‘She 
was wrong of course. I beg your pardon, Eleanor, 
I’m out of sorts to-day, I'll be off;” and he 
walked slowly out of the room without: bestow- 
ing a word of ptaise or comment even on all the 
decorations and alterations Eleanor had effected 
therein. 

“What a bear!’ she thought, as he passed 
out. ‘ Moping over Hilda Ray’s illness, I sup- 
pose. Well, he'll get over it in time, and she'll 
get round fast enough, I'daresay, and then it 
will be all right and we shan’t deserve td be 
called: murderers, as Mrs: Green was pleased 
politely todesignate us just now. Heigho! this is 
dull work after London. I wish Dennis were a 
little more companionable. I’d' go out’ and’see 
some of the neighbours, only I suppose I ovght 
to make my first appearance at church on'Sun- 
day. Ill wear my lilae silk dress: and white 
lace shawl and make Dennis come with me, and 
we'll sit in'the great sqnare pew at the top of 
the aisle, behind Lady Marsham’s;I shall like 
that. I wish Lady Marsham would call on me; 
she did on Dennis’s mother when she was a 
young woman; he says: A young’ woman! Is 
it possible that that fat, dumpy, grey-haired, 
pompous: little woman can ever have been 
young and pretty as they say?’ and she looked 
at her own blooming face in the glass. ‘* Well, 
I hope I’ll die before I become sucha fright.” 
And then she put away the disagreeable 





thoughts of old age from her mind and wag 
speedily absorbed in the contemplation of the 
various pieces of finery she had collected jp 
London, and which: Mrs. Janson had: spread in 
bewildering, fascinating confusion on the sofg 
and bed before her. She tried. on-one after 
another, and each seemed more fascinating than 
the last. 

“What will they all say to these lovely 
things?” she thought. “On, how I wish we 
lived in London: instead of in this dreary, old. 
fashioned, hum-drum' place!’ and she: put the 
things aside almost crossly and left the room. 


CHAPTER XI. 


I did not think to shed a tear in all my miseries, put 
thou hast forced me. 


Hitpa Ray did not die; for many weeks she 
lay on a bed of sickness, her recovery looked 
upon as hopeless, but at length she began to 
amend, and contrary.to the expectations of both 
doctors who attended her she slowly but surely 
recovered. 

But what a wreck she was! Who would hare 
recognised in the pale, thin-faced woman, with 
hair prematurely streaked with grey, and tie 
wild, hopeless-looking eyes and emaciated form, 
the blooming, happy maiden of six. months. be- 
fore? 

As she awoke to life and reason once more, s0 
the. remembrance of all.that had passed came 
back to her, and every moment that she spent 
and that added strength to her shattered frame 
and vigour to her braim, brought-with it a pang, 
a still more vivid recollection of:what she had 
lost, of the blank there must: for:the future be 
in ‘her life. 

But she lived, only herwhole self was changed, 
and Dr. Charnock was right perhaps-when he 
said to Dennis Vanstone that. maybe> it were 
better that she should:diethan live—life seemed 
a burden and weariness to her now. It was in 
vain Margery tried to interest her in household 
affairs or farm work. Nothing roused her, no- 
thing could charm away the melancholy 
that possessed her, or soothe wounded 
spirit. ‘ 

**She goes about just like a.ghost—so white 
and quiet!” said Margery, with the tears on her 
cheeks. ‘‘ Her heart's’ broke, that’s what itis, 
and she’s always thinking, thinking, thinking, 
enough to trouble her poor brain*again. Last 
night I saw her sitting on the terrace in the 
moonlight on the old seat there, and all of 
sudden I saw her wring her hands and then 
clasp them together over her forehead and sink 
all of a heap onthe seat,.as it-were: Ah ! I know 
what’ she was thinking of. It: was there she 
and Mr. Dennis used to sito’ nights in the 
summer’ before the foreign witch, his wife, got 
hold of him. She can’t forget’ himseven now, 
‘Dame Halsworthy; she loves him: true as ever 
inspite of all-his ‘cruel treatment. Miss Hilds 
nin’t one to change ; she’ll love him to the end, 
dame. No other. man will ever win: her hestt 
from him, I’m fearing.” a 

“Nay, she’ll'live and diea maid for certain, 
replied Mrs. Halsworthy, “and maybe she won't 
trouble this wicked world for long, Mrs. Mat- 
gery; she’s sealed for a better, to. my way of 
thinking.” 

But as winter came Hilda seemed to take 4 
turn:for the better. Her fits of depression were 
less numerous and severe, and-she began by 
degrees to return:to her usual habits of life. 
The dairy and poultry yard were visited and 
superintended by her as before, and the garden 
inspected daily, and though Hilda seldom & 
never left her own grounds, or visited the houses 
of her neighbours, she gradually opened bet 
doors to her/old friends and resumed her inter 
course with the outer world. 5 

It was a hard, hard struggle at first to do this; 
the agony of meeting the curious glances a0 
ill-timed sympathy and ill-judged condolence © 
awkward friends was almost more than sie 
could bear, but when people found that — 
avoided all allusions to tne past, never spoke’ 
it» herself: or encouraged others to speak of ih 
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they dropped their attempts at consolation ; 
some it is true remarking that Miss Ray was 
singularly reserved and cold, and didn’t seem to 
care for anything, whilst others with keener in- 
sight into character saw how she strove to hide 
her wounds from the world, and respected her 
dignified reserve, and intruded their consolations 
onhernomore. , 

“TI must not beselfish,” Hilda had thought to 
herself. “Ican. never be happy again myself, 
but I may be of use to some who are hardly less 
unhappy than I. Ihave lost whatI loved most, 
and shall always love most on earth, but I have 
still much left tobe thankfulfor. I must do my 
duty. There are many people dependent on me, 
I must not brood over my troublesifI.can help 


it. 

And she set herself again in sober earnest to 
her every-day work, and in two years’ time to all 
outward appearances was reconciled..to, her: lot 
in life and her lonely existensesat the-famm, No 
one knew, or perhaps. gitegsed; atethecimward* 
struggles she had gone» through ere sliwihad 
been able to school Hemself! to: embraee: herlot 
with submission andg butthe-worst 
was over now, andsslie* tht: there-was still, 

haddestysomething: 


after all she ing: yetworth living 
for. 

At Stoneyyale things had’ mvt gone. as 
smoothly, andi tly as couldi! have: been: 
wished, and, yy there- were sttange: tales’ 


afloat. of qu and arguments between the. 
hastily, ‘Piitpand whispers 

the eceentrie. conduct..of the: mistress-of the 
manor, and the straugeuegleet 6f her shewn by 
the master. 

It was-also.said ‘that the farming affaires were 
going wrong, the-farm waserieglected by its 
owner, that mortgages: were: beiigpraisedyi and: 
that “the missus spent more’ ina miontinthwn 
the master could makeritt\a_harvesttime.’” 

And truly Eleanor’s start in life had not: been 
one of the pleasantest. She had come down 
from London firmly resolved to lead the fashion, 
and to be queen in the little country place which 
she was to rule over. But she had been greviously 
disappointed: The neighbouring, farmers’ and 
yoemens’ families would have naught to say to 
her—her former friends looked. coldly on. her, 
and for many weeks after ner marriage.no. one 
but the clergymanof Hartford called on, her, and 
he made an excuse for his wife’s not.accompany- 
ing him. 

The first Sunday after their return from Lon- 
don she had arrayed herself in dainty. attire 
and insisted on Dennis driving her in her pony 
carriage to Hartford church. 

If she had wished to create a,sensation there. 
she certainly succeeded. As she swept up; the 
aisle in her rustling silk. dress and tiny, lace 
bonnet every head was raised and every pair 
of eyes in the church was. fixed.on her; but the 
expression on the numerous faces-was not one of 
either envy or admiration as Eleanor had fondly 
expected. No ; some looked stern, some coldiand 
contemptuous, some few amused. Lady. Mar- 
sHam put up her glasses and: treated Eleanor to 
a glance of haughty contempt, whilst, Lady 
Vivian, whom she met in the porch, whispered 
quite audibly that she. was “ terribly: over- 
dressed for a farmer’s daughter.” 

Eleanor’s face flushed crimson, and, when. she 
met Lady Marsham’s coolly surprised stare she 
was glad to enter. her high pew and hide 
herself from the public gaze behind |the faded 
ted silk curtains with which it was ornamented. 

Coming out of church her case was worse. 
Several old acquaintances, friends of Hilda 
Ray’s, gave her the cut direct, others gave. her 
the stiffest possible bows, one or two, whom she 
had intended to speak to in a friendly and 
patronising manner, crossed the road when they 
saw her coming towards them, and the poorof the 
Village formed.a crowd around: her carriage and 
— not at all sparing in their loudly uttered, 

isparaging remarks on herself, her husband, 
and their runaway match. 

bl Drive on, Dennis, these people are unbear- 
able,’ she said, throwing herself back in the 
Prychaise. “I would like to horsewhip them 


; > 


Eleanor ?” inquired Dennis, who, buried in deep 
thought, had escaped the arcows of sarcasm so 
abundantly showered on him and his wife. 

“Saying! Can’t you hear? You are always 
so absent now, Dennis. However, it was just as 
well you didn’t hear perhaps,” she replied, 
pettishly. ‘That old Lady Marsham—how she 
stared. Did you see her ?” 

“Stared, did she? Well, I thought women 
put.on fine gowns and bonnets on purpose to be 
stared at,” replied Dennis, looking perhaps for 
the first time with a scrutinising gaze at 
Eleanor’s dress. “I don’t wonder Hartford 
folks were a bit surprised at your gay attire, 
Eleanor. Why, this is the dress you went to the 
Crystal Palace flower show in?” 

“Yes. Is that any reasonI shouldn’t wear 
it here ?” replied Eleanor. 

**T’m no judge of a lady’s dress,” he answered, 
quietly, ‘“‘but I should have liked better to see 
youiim a plain black silk gown, or something 
quieter than this at church.” 

* A black silk gown!” she retorted, angrily. 
“*T! a bride! in a black silk gown! “ What 
are you thinking of, Dennis ?”’ 

« Well—well,” he replied, wearily, “yow 
iknow best, I daresay. As I said: before I know 
‘nothing of these things.” 

4Amd.then he thought of the dark grey silk‘ 
Hilda and he had bought together for her 
travelling. dress; the showy lilac silk beside 
him became-odious inhis eyes, and he turned his 
head away'that he:might see it no more. 

& So Eleanor foundiberself looked on very coldly 
“by* hex: neighbours; and, far from courting her 
society, they most unmistakably shunned her, 
andthe diilness of her life served to render her 
naturally sharp temper still. harsher, and’ the 

i t to her a of- reigning 
supremie amongst the farmers and: petty squires 
of Hartford and: tlitanclgisbourhond made- her 
irritable arid wayward'at home ; and as months 
passed on Dennis became more and more 
estranged from her, and they were now seldom 
or never seen in each other’s company. 

Many months passed before Dennis and Hilda 
Ray met again. They mutually avoided each 
other, and. indeed, except at church, there was 
not much chance of- their coming across. one 
another, and Dennis now rarely or never attended 
church at Hartford. + 

Mrs. Vanstone preferred driving into Garford 
and attending service in the large parish church 
there to sitting hidden, behind the. old red silk 
curtains im the little village church which 
Dennis had been aecustomed:to frequent from 
his earliest years, so that Hilda had:-scarcely set 
eyes on him during the two years. since his 
marriage. 

The first sight of her had sent a deadly pang 
of remorse through his soul. Could that wan, 
sad woman; still beautiful though she might be, 
really be his Hilda? He could hardly believe 
it, and his heart smote him and hissoul yearned 
toward her,.as hidden by an angle of the church 
he saw her walk slowly up the churchyard early 
on Sunday morning witha wreath. of flowers in 
her hand, which: she had prepared for her 
father’s grave. 

How. he longed to: follow her, to fall on his 
knees and beg her forgiveness, to pour forth all 
his love andigrief :and remorse at her feet ; but 
it was impossible. 

She would never know perhaps how much he 
repented, how daily and, hourly the demon of 
remorse preyed on: his soul, how he loved her, 
and spite. of all his mad revenge and jealousy 
had ever in his secret soul loved: her. 

No, she. would néver know it. What good 
would it do if she-did.know it? The barrier 
betweem them was;impassable indeed ! 

He turned away, he dared not watch her any 
longer, and seated himself on a tombstone close 
to tne church tower, thinking bitterly. of what 
might have been, when looking @p. suddenly he 
found himself face to face with the object of his 
thoughts with the girl who might have been 
his wife. She started, and aislignt flush spread 
itself over her face, and: for a moment she hesi- 
tated, and would have tarned away, but Dennis 
sprang to his feet. 





“What is it? What are they saying, 


| Dennis, hotly. ‘Imet Miss 


that she stopped and turned towards him at 
once. ‘ Won’t you—won’t you speak to me?” 

One look at his miserable, yearning, wan 
face andshe knew all. She knew he had been 
deceived, that he had never ceased to love her, 
that he loved her still. 

For a moment a thrill of exquisite joy shot 
through her heart, but she checked the feeling 
instantly, and, nolding out her hand to Dennis 
replied, calmly : 

*‘Speakitoyou, Dennis! Yes, surely.” 

And. she lookedat-him gravely and sadly, with 
eyes fullof tenderness. and pity, for the tokens of 
a bitterly woundedspirit, a heart ill-at-ease, in- 
deed;.. were. plainly visible on his counte- 
nance. 

He seized her hand-and held it a minute with- 
out: speaking. 

‘“Yourare:an: angel,” at last he murmured. 
‘Ansanwel, Hildas Can you forgive——” 

Sheewithdrew her hand quietly. 

“Nay, Dennis, let bygones be bygones; do 
not let’ us, speak ofthe past. We must not, 
we: cannom) do. its Never Jet it be men- 
tioned: between'us:. We have both suffered ; itis 
no use now to open old wounds. Let the past 
bepast, and lev-us, when we do meet in future, 
befriends.”’ 

«Friends! croaned:Dennis. “ Friends!” 

“Yes,” sheanswered, “friends. What can we 
be better): Dennis?” 

* Yoware-right,’’ he replied, with bitter sad- 
ness}: ‘“thatisallthat is left to us now. But 
say onenword;) Hiltia—say I am forgiven.” 

*“Porgivenj, fully and freely,” she replied, 
solemnly; aud) gave him her hand again. 

And themitieorgan pealed forth its solemn 
music, the: bellsiceased, and Hilda left him, and 
with: eyesibrimaful of tears, half sorrowful, half 
tender, enteredthe sacred edifice to pray for him 
and blesahim, and to thank God for the certainty 
that had been given her—that he knew the 
truth, knew that she had been ever true to 
him. 

As the last fold of Hilda’s black trailing robe 
disappeared within the church door, Dennis, who 
had watched her retreating form with yearning 
eyes, seated himself again beside the old tower, 
and almost the first tears he had sned since tne 
day he had last parted with her pedewed his 
cheek ; he dared not enter the church or trust 
himself in her presence again at that mo- 
ment. 

Anangel! An angel she wasin very truth ; 
and as the sweet sounds of the chanting reached 
his ear from within the church he let his tears 
flow-unchecked, and for a while his heart felt 
lighter and easier than it had done for many a 
long day. 

A sharp, shrill voice broke in upon his 
reverie and awoke him to a full consciousness of 
the outer-world again. Eleanor stood before 
him, accompanied by a neighbouring squire and 
his wife, recent additions to Hartford society. 

“What, moralising amongst the tombs, 
Dennis?” she asked, mockingly ; then observ- 
ing the tears of emotion: on his face she looked 
at him sharply. ‘ Whom have you had to keep 
you. company, I wonder? It must be dull 
amongst the mouldering old stones. Ah! I see,” 
and her eyes fell on the fresh flowers on Daniel 
Ray’s tomb, and on a lily that had fallen from 
Hilda’s hand and lain unnoticed. on the grass. 
She picked it up with an angry, viperish look. 
“I understand,” she said, and nedded. “ We 
make our little assignations at this romantic 
spot,and: at this romantic hour. Mrs. Black- 
more, what do you say to my husband’s taste ?”’ 

«I never make assignations, Eleanor,” replied 





Eleanor laid her hand on his mouth. 

«No lady’s name—no confession in public,” 
she cried, with a harsh little laugh. ‘You can 
tell me all about it at home, you know.” 

“Nonsense! There is nothing to. tell, 
Eleanor. I met Miss Ray and spoke to her, 
and——” 

« There, that will do, don’t blush so. Come 
along, Mrs. Blackmore, we are too late for 
church. I’ve asked Captain Grey of the Militia 
and young Stevenson to dinner; we may as well 





“Hilda!” he cried, in a voice of such agony 


go home at once. Dennis.can finish his inte- 
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resting story to-night if I am not too tired to 
listen, or to-morrow. By the way, what a fright 
Miss Ray has grown, and she dresses always 
in that eternal black. Do you know her ?” 

«* What, the handsome, sad-looking woman at 
Ray Farm ?” said Mr. Blackmore. ‘ Was there 
not some queer story——” 

But Mrs. Blackmore pinched his arm warn- 
ingly, Dennis blushed crimson, and Eleanor 
laughed sarcastically, and he saw there was 
something behind which he did not understand, 
and prudently turned off the conversation. 

The party was a merry one, and it was late 
before Eleanor’s guests drove away to their 
homes. 

Eleanor was the gayest of the gay, and kept 
the whole company in the highest good humour 
by her mirth and light-heartedness. How their 
jokes and laughter jarred on Dennis’s feelings. 
How he longed to be away from them and have 
time to indulgeinhis own thoughts in peace and 
quietness. 

Eleanor’s quick eye saw plainly enough how he 
was suffering, and she spared him not one pang 
it was in her power to inflict, and many were 
the sly allusions to his ‘churchyard rendez- 
vous” and woe-begone looks to which she gave 
vent; but when the guests had departed her 
manner changed; she dropped her bantering, 
sarcastic tone, and with a brow black as night 
turned on Dennis, and in angry tones demanded 
an account of his meeting with Hilda. 

He told her what had happened quietly, and 
without hiding from her his joy at finding that 
Hilda had forgiven him. 

Eleanor’s face grew blacker and blacker as he 
spoke, and when he had finished she turned on 
him in a fury. 

** And you expect me to believe this fool’s tale, 
do you, Dennis Vanstone? Iam not so simple 
as youthink me. Let me see you speaking to 
that woman again, and by Heavens I’ll insult 
her in the public street the next time I meet 
her !” 

** Fool’s tales!’ replied Dennis, scornfully. 
** No, it is I, not you, who believe fool’s tales, 
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(ILL-FATED LOVE.] 


| Bleanor; and let me see you dare to say one} 


word te an angel like Hilda Ray, and I’ll—— 
Psha! what is the use of quarrelling, Eleanor? 
For goodness’ sake let’s lead a quiet life, at any 
rate. You don’t care a pin for me, I know, and 
I—well, I suppose I care as much for you, as 
you imagined I did when I married you. I don’t 
fancy you deceived yourself, or were deceived on 
that point, and now I know I have been the 
victim of a ‘ fool’s tale,’ as you call it. So you 
may imagine how my love for you is increased 
by that knowledge. But we are tied together, 
Eleanor, and it would be as well to endure our 
lot quietly. Itry to believe you did not know 
your tale was a falsehood, or——” 

Eleanor gave a short, low Jaugh, and then, as 
she met his glance, trembled. 

** What!” he cried. “ Did you know?” and 
he advanced a step or two towards her. 

She shrank back pale and terrified. 

** By heavens !” he cried, taking one of her 
slender wrists in his strong hand. “ If Ithought 
you had lied to me purposely you should die 
this moment!” and he looked into her face with 
blazing eyes. 

«Dennis, Dennis, you hurt me!” muttered 
she, feebly trying to release her arm. ‘No, I 
knew nothing—I know nothing now.” 

He dropped her arm and hurried away. 

“ Well for you you did not,” he replied, and 
without another word he left her and retired to 
his own apartment. 

Half frightened at his violence she fell back 
sick and faint with a newly-born terror. If he 
ever did learn the truth what would her fate be ? 
She hardly dared think. 

“Tf I hada father or brother he would not 
dare to treat me so,” she thought, indignantly ; 
**but I have no ®ne—no one to protect me,” and 
for a time she tried to persuade herself that 
Dennis was a brute, and that she was very 
cruelly treated by him, but even to herself she 
could not keep up the deception long. 

She felt that if he sRould ever discover the 
truth she would have no right to reproach him, 
however hardly he might deal wit her. 











After a while her sobs ceased and she lay on the 
sofa with a tear-stained face and a dejected air 
till the door opened and Dennis entered again. 
She started, and a shiver of terror agitated her, 
and she looked fearfully up into his face ; it was 
sad and downcast. 

“T’ve come to beg your pardon, Eleanor,” he 
said, in a low, hopeless voice. “I had no rigit 
to be so violent and to speak to you as I did 
just now.” 

She gave a little sob and turned her heat 
away. Seeing him repentant her spirits rose 
again. 

**Won’t you forgive me, Eleanor?” he said, 
gently. 

** Certainly,” she replied, coldly, “if you wil? 
promise me not to be seen in that person’s com- 
pany again.” ; 

“In whose company—in Hilda’s ?” he said, it 
surprise. ir 

“In Miss Ray’s,” replied she, emphasising 
the “miss” remarkably. ‘ Youcannot suppose 
that it is very agreeable for me to find my hus- 
band in company with an old love, making 
assignations with her and——” 

Dennis clasped his hands with a sigh. 

“T tell you it was an accidental meeting, 
Eleanor. I had no idea I should fall in with 
her when I went into the churchyard, or I would 
have kept away. It was not for that that I 
begged your pardon, it was for my violence just 
now,” and he touched her wrist. 

“ Psha!” she replied, pettishly, pulling her 
arm away. “That is of no matter; I’m not 8? 
fragile as all that.” 

He sighed. 

«“ Well, Eleanor, I’ve made my apology, 80 I 
hope you’ve forgiven me,” he said. 

* Forgiven you, of course,” she replied. 

But she almost turned away her face as he 
stooped to kiss her, and he felt that the distance 
between them was now greater than ever, a0! 
walked sadly and silently away. 


(To 0¢ Continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
MY DARLING. 


Sap memories! Ay, the saddest that can ever 
come to a man, and laden with tne bitterness of 
tears that have wept themselves out and left the 
heart yearning that only death can still. Not 
without hope; I think in all humility that I 
shall see my darling when I have passed the 
river and reached the golden gates. I think then 
I shall know the reason of the sorrow that came 
to me when the world seemed all before me, and 
happiness promised to be my portion till we— 
Mabel and I—went hand in hand to the dark 
shore together. 

It seems but yesterday, those bright days of 
dreams and sunshine, and yet it is many a long 
day now since my sorrow came. Our white- 
haired queen was a young, happy wife then, with 
fair children round her, and a loving husband to 
share her royal cares and anxieties as well as her 
joys and triumphs. 

A glorious summer day, with the golden sun 
shining down on this nether world as if he would 
warm and cheer the very wretchedest into some- 
thing like life and happiness; a day when the 
Pimpernels in the fields opened their little red 
eyes to the fullest extent, and almost burst off 
their petals in their efforts to expand and tell 
the country people who believed in them that 
the rain was still far off, and that field work 
might be gone on with in safety and comfort ; 
& day when the winged world enjoyed itself 
and the gleamy beetles promenaded in the heat, 
Conscious that there would be no clouds and no 
Wet to spoil their coats and make their joyous 
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world blank and dark; a day when the birds 
sang their very loudest, and the soughing breeze 
only rustled the tree-tops and made its way into 
corners and hedgerows, as if to tell the sun that 
it was well to temper his radiance a little. 

And in the midst of all the beauty and glad- 
ness of the dumb world, amidst the fairest 
flowers that Nature’s hand everscattered broad- 
cast over the fields and lanes, a boy lay face 
downwards on the hot ground, crying as if his 
heart would break. A lithe, healtiny lad, decently 
clad, and with no special good looks except a 
pair of large, dark eyes, all swollen now and 
blurred with hot tears. 

He took no notice of anything but his own 
grief, and the birds as they flew down now and 
then wondered perhaps in their little minds what 
anyone could be crying for in such an eminently 
safe and comfortable place as the corner of 
Farmer Doublechick’s great meadow, anda hare, 
as she peeped out from her safe shelter and 
finally crept past him, satisfied that he was 
harmless at present at least, might have put 
the question to herself what could possibly 
afflict anyone so deeply when there were neither 
guns nor dogs about? 

The boy stopped his weeping at last, worn out 
perhaps, comforted certainly by the girlish re- 
lief of tears which were the outcome of a great 
passion. He had been harshly treated, falsely 
accused, and made to bear the burden of another 
person’s wrong-doing, and he was all alone. 
Not twelve months since he had had father and 
mother both and a home where he was loved 
and tended. ; 

“Molly coddled” was Farmer Doublechick’s 
word for it when the catastrophe came, and his 
sister’s orphan child was thrown on his hands 
to keep or send to the workhouse, as he saw fit. 
Shame prevented his doing the latter. He was 
a man who loved to stand well with his neigh- 
bours; but the boy would have found gentler 
treatment and kinder friends in the parish refuge 
than he met with in the house of his mother’s 
only brother. 

True, the worthy farmer had been a great loser 
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by the misfortunes of his parents, but the ruin 
had cost them both their lives; for his father, 
unable to bear the consequences of his folly, had 
consigned his wife and child to the mercy of the 
world, and taken himself out of it by a suicide’s 
death. 

Scarce three months and his partner in life 
was laid beside him in the grave ; the shock had 
killed her, and the boy who lay there weeping 
on this summer afternoon was left alone and 
penniless. His uncle gave nim a shelter—he 
dared not refuse that much; but he never let 
an hour pass without making the unhappy child 
feel his position and giving him to understand 
that he was a beggar. No matter how he strove, 
nothing he did was right. His uncle and his 
fine lady wife seemed to take a fiendish pleasure 
in torturing him, and on this day he had been 
severely beaten for something which the spoiled 
son of the house had done and persistently denied 
afterwards. 

He had made up his mind he would endure it 
no longer; he would run away. He had two 
shillings, how hardly saved from chance gifts 
only he himself knew, and he would make them 
the beginning of his fortunes. He had heard 
of men who had risen from nothing, who had 
begun life on less than his precious hoard, and 
what other boys had done he could surely do. 
He had health and strength, and to break stones 
on the road for parish pay would be better than 
to lead the life he had been leading at the 
farm. 

Other people could have told him that he was 
quite as fit to go out into the world as many a 
man. He had been put to man’s work and made 
to labour till he could almost equal the men who 
took his uncle’s weekly wages, and his defection 
would be no small loss to the greedy and hard- 
hearted farmer. 

His burst of passionate tears over, he lifted 
his head and dried his eyes, feeling glad that 
there had been no one to see his foolishness, as 
he called it. It might have been called by a 
better name, for the outcome saved him from 
doing something desperate in his mad anger. 
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“I will go to-night,” he said to himself, clench- 
ing his hands and setiing his teeth. “They will 
not miss me till the morning, and then I shall 
have put a good many miles between me and 
this place. My mother’s brother! I can hardly 
believe it sometimes; I cannot think that that 
fiend in human shape, for he is nothing else, and’ 
my gentle mother were the children of the same 
parents. Oh, mother, mother, if you could see 
me now !” . 

And at the words and the thought of his 
mother, and the good:and gentle life he had: led 
under her tuition; his tears’welled forth again; 
not so vehemently new; for they were prompted 
by a softer passionthe memory of lost loveand 
care. 


« Don*t'cry, poor boy! Whyare you crying?” 


He started and lifted his: face at the wordsi-|’ 


The speaker had come up noiselessly,: and: he 
was not-aware he was observed. He was-terribly 
ashamed; but there was nothing butthe gentlest 
pity in the sweet face that gazed’fearlessiy: into 


nls. 

A little child of not:more than five years: old! 
was standing in front of hitm).a» fairy-like-crea- 
ture, witht) big, gascile-like-eyes and a sweet, 
baby face that was as fullof pretty changes: of 
expressionias the shifting clouds that passed 
across the sun from. time-to time. 

She was daintily dressedj.at least she had 
been; but her embroidered frock was torn: and 
trailing new, and her pretty hat hung down her 


back in woeful plight ; her pinafore was full oft} 


wild flowers, and’ she looked the very embodi+ 
ment of & child wood’ nymph. 

““ Why do-you-cry?” she asked again. ‘Haw 
your mamma been'angry with you ?” 

“T have no. mamma, little lady,” the boy said 
in wonderment at herand her appearance. 

** Nortia-papa?” 

“ec No.’ 


She-looked:at-him in amazement. A’ world*|: 
where there;was-no papa and mamma was: bes|' 


yond her comprehension as yet. 

Why haven’t you got any?” she asked. 

‘* Because they are dead,” the boy replied, and 
the tears rose to his eyes» again,.and: then he 
looked at the child and wondered where she 
came from. and where her nurses might be. 

There were tokens of wealth about her,: her 
clothes were of the finest, and her air, baby 
though she was, was that of a child accustomed 
to be considered and waited on. 

«© Where do you come from ?” he asked. 

“From papa’s house,’ the. child. replied, 
gravely. 

“Yes, but where is that? 

apa P” 

“ Papa is-Mr. Squire, and he lives.at the great 
house, over there,’ and she described a sweep of 
twenty miles or so with her little hands, letting 
all her flowers drop in the eagerness of her ex- 
planation.. “ Everybody calls papa. squire.” 

A light began to dawn on the boy’s mind. 
Could she mean the squire—Squire Beechcroft, 
the richest and proudest man in all the country 
side, his uncle’s landlord ? 

“Is it Mr. Beechcroft?” he asked. 

“Yes,” the little one replied, promptly. 
«Take me home, please, I can’t find them.” 

“Can’t find who?” he queried, wondering 
miore than ever at this. self-possessed mite with 
the sunny curls.and the baby form. 

“Mary and the rest,” she answered. “They 
said I wasn’t to go away, but I did, and——” 

The courage began to fail and the rosy: lips to 
quiver. 

* Don’t cry,” he said; “I know; I will take 
you back. Shall I carry you?” 

** Please.” 

_ It was a long way, and his burden: was not 
light, and more than once he had to set her 
down and rest during their progress: She was 
a fearless little creature, and cnattered to him 
as if she had known him all her baby life. 

“What is your name ?” he asked her, in. one 
of these intervals of repose. 

_ “*Mabel,” she answered, the sweet name fail- 
ing from her lips with'added prettiness. ‘“ Papa 
calls me ‘Queen Mab,’ mamma says 1 am more 
like Puck. Who was Puck ?” 


Who is your 


He was not learned in Shakespeare, and she 
went on: 

«Puck was something very naughty,” she 
averred, gravely. ‘It is when I am mischievous 
that mamma says:I am Puck.” 

Poor little-Qtteen Mab was almost asleep when 
her bearer arrived at the gate of the Beechcroft 
grounds, and was received by a party of terrified 
‘people setting out toscour the country insearch 
ofthe lost fairy queem.. Hardly knowing where 
he was going he wasdragged into the presence 
of the squire, the mostiformidable personage in 
thenei ' -whoshook him by the hand 
tok sceeeeetiaeenmacetiigdibieaaioe 

, Weeping for-very joy, who called him 


} ~ to make» his 
‘future her care: 

He. wae. feasted’ atid. made» muech* of, and 
“ Qneem Mab’ pati ler little arms-round his 
neck and! kissed! himwith all her hneart;.and he 
left the: houses with a:sovereign’in his pocket, 
and: the» weight! that: had been\on. him inthe 
fieid@alligone. _ 

He did not goaek to his unele’s house; but 
— ithe world: fromthe-thres- 
hold*. of bel: Bei v's: heme with; the 
—— the» bedutifal child weaving itself 
into all' his day* dreams and making a: btight 
spot imthe. shadowy darkness of the unknown 

And that: wasthow my love for my darling: be- 
——— Briscliffe, was the boy who 
‘had'beencryitigion'the warm grass of the field, 
anid’ Ma be) Beechcroft, the littie-woodland fairy, 
thie»child I cartied- home in-niy arms. ornitie 
tmosteventfiil day of my life, was my love: whom 
Lworshipied andilost;, whom I mourn: all 
amp life-through'till'it' pleases Heavenito set-mte 
Lbyvher side-onee:moré'in the land! where thereis: 
\no-partinig: nor tears:- 


ini 


CHAPTER II. 
AS THE YEARS WENT BY. 


I NEVER saw my uncle’s farm again after that 
summer day. I went my way and made a place 
for myself inthe world. Fortune was very kind 
to me, and I happened, as so few do, to get into 
the right groove. 

I was some time in the busy world of London, 
striving with all my might to get something 
that should keep me from starvation, before I 
found a place as errand hoy ina print-seller’s 
warehouse. 

It was such unheard-of audacity fora friend- 
less, nameless lad; without anyone to give him 
a word of recommendation, to go into great 
shops and ask if a boy was wanted, and my last 
halfpenny was spent ere I found anyone willing 
to listen to me. 

Gazing into a print shop.one dreary afternoon 
very hungry and footsore, for my boots» were 
worn out’ and I had no means: of getting any 
more, but still interested; asI always was in 
pictures, and forgetting my misery in the sight 
of'a fine copy of one of the best Academy pic- 
tures of the year, I became conscious that a 
gentleman was regarding me attentively from 
the shop door. 

He was a sharp-faced man, with a keen eye, 
and called to me somewhat roughly. 

«What are you doing there ?” 

“Looking at that,” I answered, and lifted 
myself from the window-sill where I had been 
leaning, somewhat wearily, I suppose, for he 
caught me by the arm and shook me on to my 
feet. 

«What's the matter?” he asked, in the same 
quick way. ‘ 

“T’m hungry,” I replied, feeling now for the 
first time how faint and sick I was. 

Another keen glance at me, I suppose to see 
how far I was speaking the truth, and then Mr. 
Postlethwaite pushed me round a corner into a 
side street and into a shop. 

“* Here, give this lad some dinner,” he said. 
“Nothing greasy and rich, mind; something 
wholesome. He’s starving, I suspect.” 





This was more than her guide. could answer, 


How near starving. was shown by my burst- 





ing into feeble tears and crying as if my heart 
would break. A dinner! It was a long time 
since I had tasted one, and this curious, sharp. 
spoken gentleman seemed to me like a good 
angel dropped down from the clouds to help 
me. 

He scrutinised the: food that was set before 
me, cavilled at the price of it, and watched me 
eat, with many an injunction not to eat too fast 
at first. 

“Many a manthas:beetiisaved from the devil 
by a good dinners’ “he: said: “I don’t say you 
were going that wayy) but an: empty stomach is 
a good preparationifor thejourney.” 

Itold him I tortiie-workhouse, and 
he listened’ paenmlge ellis I explained to him 
who I was and) howeD wanted! something to 


do. 

“Have yourumwwayiitem yourftiends ?” he 
asked, abruptigx» “Timewer encourage tbat sort 
of owl “ 

“Not from msyefiendsy” I-replied, warmly. 
“I have not asftiemim the worlds I an 
orphan.” 

e ay you arenioti anybody sapprentice >” 

** No, sir.” 

“ Any relation to Raliih\Erneeliffe, of Blooms. 
bury Square? Heshaw beem dead some time 
now, and—— Blessaityisoul; what is the matter 
with the boy?” 

I was cryingtagainywith: choking sobs that 
would not besuppressedyforhe had named my 
father’s nameyand therold:house in Bloomsbury 
Square—a mansion-once when this century was 
young—had beemmy dear old home where I had 
—_ my childliood, and where I had 

earned to love ail-thatiwas beautiful in art and 
nature. My fatiterhad: made such things his 
hobby, and they Hadtbmought him ruin as they 


-bring it to manyey 


I explained: whiew®:T could speak, and Mr. 
Postlethwaite-putehis#hand kindly on my shoul- 
der. 

“I know where I can make inquiries about 
you,” he said, “if you are Ralph Ernscliffe’s 
boy. See, here isthe price of a night’s lodging. 
Do you know where to find one ?” 

I told him I did, and he bade me go to his 
place at ten the next morning. 

“If your story is true you will be there,” he 
said, shortly. “If it is not, I shall never see 
your face again, I know that, and you will have 
made me mistrust the next boy I feel inclined 
to help, that’s-all.” 

I needn’t say I was there punctually, as tidy 
as I had the means to be, and as clean as soap 
and water would make me. I had to wait a 
long time, but I was put iptoa room all hung 
round with unsaleable stock, pictures and prints 
that had had their turn in the shop window,and 
whose creators had perhaps gone. out of fashion 
with their works, and the time seemed to fly 
while I-was looking at them. 

Presently Mr. Postlethwaite came, and I was 
questioned severely as to my antecedents. 

«“ T know what became of the Ernscliffe boy,” 
hesaidi ‘Let me hear the story from you.” 

I told him everything that had happened to 
me, and’ he listened attentively, looking at me 
with eyes that seemed-to read-me through. 

« I ought tosend you back,” he said, gravely. 
« Think how yourkind relations will be grieving 
after you.” 

Almost‘on my-knees I begged him not to be 
tray me~not to send me backs ; 

“TI would rather go to prison,” I told him, 
“than back to the farm.” 

And he bade me be of good cheer; I should 
not be sent baek-if I behaved myself. J 

«I. think you have the makings of something 
better than.a ploughboy.in. you,” he said, 2 
his brusque fashion. : 

And that was how I made my first start 12 
London: life. The discovery that I had some 
talent in etehing led. to my being taken from 
my. errand boy’s duties and put to sometning 
better, and by; the time I was eighteen I was 
earning a fair living and making slow thoug2 
sure progress to a good position. 

I painted a little, and had ambitious dreams 
of seeing my works onthe wails of the Acaaeny 
some time in the hazy future. 
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I had left my old life behind me some five 
years when I saw my little wood nymph again. 
T had never forgotten her; every feature of her 
paby face was printed’on my memory, and I used 
to wonder whether we should ever meet. ’ 

One day in the park-I chanced to be just in 
time to save a little girl froma fall from her 
pony: It was in the morning when juvenile 
equestrians congregate, and the child was with 
her father, who was talking to some friends 
when the accident oecurred. 

One of the imps who-seem created for'nothing 
else in the world except'to. make'themselves ob- 
noxious started the pony with a wild yell, pur- 





posely, as it seemed to me, and thelittle lady 


would have been unseated ina moment if I had 
not seen what was*going to happen and caught | 


the pony by the rein ‘and her in my arms. 

It was all over'in a minute, and her father, | 
hurriedly dismounting; turned to me with a face | 
that I knew. It'was Mi: Beechcroft, and the | 
scared little faity withthe golden hair I was | 
holding in my arms was the tiny: child of five | 
years ago. 

“JT have seen you before,” the squire said, | 
looking at me with a przzled look. 

“Yes,” I replied, “‘ when Miss Beecheroft-was | 
lost once. Iam happy to have been of service 
to her again.” 

“I was sure I had seen-you,” he said, shaking 
me warmly by the hand. ‘I never forget a 
face, and yours is a remarkable’ one, and has 
only grown alittle older. You don’t remember: 
him, Mab ; you were too young.” 

«“T wasn’t, papa. It’s that’ boy—my~ boy 
grown older. I remember how'I cried? because 
he went away. Oh,I/am so glad to see him 
again !” 

And ‘she was,-there-was ‘no doubt of it. She 
was just’as‘much a child’ now as ‘she had been 
then in some things, as she always was, bless 
her, till the day when I saw’ her! for the last 
time on this earth, just the same sweet, guiléless 
creature whose innocente and purity the very 
angels might envy. 


Mr. Beecheroft asked mea‘good’ many‘ ques+’|’ 


tions’ about myself’ and ‘my’ position, and bade 
me come to his house it’ Wilton Crescent. 
‘*He would like to ‘see more’ of me,’ he was 





good enough to say. 

Ought Ito have 'donewhat I'did, I’ wonder ? 
Would it have been: better if I’ had ‘never ae- 
cepted that frank and friendly invitation ? 


what suffering as well’as’ pleasure’ it caused 


me. 

I saw Mabel Beecheroft growing: up, and’ I 
learned to love her as the’ time’went on; and I 
gtew'more sure of my own worldly position; as 
a man only loves once in his-life.. I don’t know 
when it began—while she was still a child, I 
think—I only know that her image was with 
ihe in all my struggles for position‘and fame. 
And the fame came at’ last, and all the 
art world was talking of the picture of'the. year 
—“The Lost Lamb”—by the rising young 
artist, Robert, Ernscliffe. 

It was‘ only the boy with’ the child in his 
arms turning if‘at‘the gate of her father’s park, 
but the critics’ were pleased, and the public 
taste was hit, and the royal guestat the Academy 
dinner was pleased to say that of all'the’ pic- 
tures on the walls that'dne pleased him most; and 
to offer to buy it'from the cotton lord’ for whom 
it was painted. - 

My fortune was made—twenty fortunes-if I 
could have taken all the commissions that were 
offered me—and- she. was: presented that year, 
the fairest beauty'of the season, and her mother 
told me at the private view that they were 
arranging ‘a marriage for her with the Duke of 
Tintagel. 

She did not knowhow should she ?—that her 
words seemed’to take the life ont of me, and 
make the rooms,-with their gay, fluttering occu- 
ba me > prs routid me as’ I stood. 

on't Know that 
her till then. Meo ee 
T‘had- made my home 
In the soft palace of the fairy Sates 
as Claude Melnotte has:it, and had peopled” all 
my life with her sweet image. 





Thad never told her of my love—who was I 
that I should aspire to the heaven of such a 
bliss ?—but I had dreamed and vaguely hoped, 
and now she was to be married to another. 

She herself came to me before I had recovered 
my scattered wits, in all the pride and glamour 
of her beauty, and put her hand in mine—how 
should she know that it sent a thrill through all 
my veins and nearly drove me mad ?—and 
thanked me for having made her baby face so 
pretty. 

She would have the very first engraving that 
was made of the picture, she said. And then 
she walked away on the Duke of Tintagel’s arm, 
and blank darkness fell on all my hopes and 
aspirations with the last flutter of her dress; the 
last sound of her footsteps. 

«T had overworked myself,” people said, when 
I found I could do no more work for the pre- 
sent. “I ought to goabroadand recruit. ‘The 
strain of excitement and anxiety had been too 
much for-me,” 

I heard them all in silence. I knew that 
nothing ailed me: but. the thought of the duke 
and his good fortune, but I took the general ad- 
vice and stayed away. 

“How long are you going to stay?” Mrs. 
Beechcroft asked me, when I took leave of 
her. 

And I answered, quietly : 

“Till Miss Beecheroft is married.” 

She looked at me a moment, and then. took 
my hand. She understood me thoroughly. 

“Thank you for going,’ she said. ‘* Does 
SHE know ?”” 

“God forbid,” I-replied, “and keep her from 
the knowledge for ever. Will you teil her I 
said ‘God bless her’ before I went away ?” 

She pressed my hand in silence, and with the 
knowledge of her sweet compassion. I passed 


| away out of their lives as I thought for ever. 


CHAPTER III. 
LOST. 


Have you ever felt the mal du pays, 
reader? ever known what it was to sicken for 
a sight of the cliffs of old-England till it seemed 


| as if the world itself would: be well lost for the 
| sake of treading once more on English soil— 


| for the joy of home life and home associa- 
Heaven‘alone knows ; and ‘Heaven’ alone knows | 


tions? 

T-used to wonder what it meant. I can under- 
stand it‘now, for'I, Robert Ernscliffe—without a 
tie to bind me to my native land, without a 
friend in England save those whom kind fortune 
had raised up for me—had ‘the fever in its worst 
phase as soon as the sea was: between me and 
my old pursuits: 

And it was not all Mabel Beechcroft. There 
was @ sharp pain at my heart whenever I 
thought of her and my: own foolish daydream— 
it was literally’the longing for‘my own land. 

I had hard work to conquer it. I was actually 
ill, and the physicians whom I had to consult 
one and all advised me to go home. But I would 
not, amd at length I found distraction in my 

rt 


art. 

I fitted hither and thither over the Continent 
sketching, and building up facts and fancies for 
future work, but I am afraid I could find no 
satisfactory female models for the rough drafts 
of my figure pictures. They were none of them 
like the only face that was.in my thoughts, and 
I gave up'the idea of more than one subject in 
despair. 

I suppose’every artist has his ideal, and that 
the. love of a man’s life makes itself known 
through his handiwork. An-artist in Rome,-a 
man of no mean talent, but who got’ his’ living 
by painting backgrounds and helping in any 
way that offered ‘in the studios of more success- 
ful men, remarked upon my’ portfolio one 
day. 
“T know-her,” he said, quietly: 

** Know whom ?” I asked 
«The lady who has sent you abroad.” 
« What do you mean ?” 


“Qh, no offence. Only I have seen it so often 





—not her face, don’t think that, but the symp- 
toms. This is Miss Beechcroft.” 

“How do you know her ?” 

«She was in Rome last year, and came about 
the studios a good deal; and she is going. to be 
married, the papers have published so much; 
and I find her face on every bit of spare paper in 
your cases. I don’t think it is difficult to guess 
the rest.” 

«You are right and wrong. I have never pre- 
sumed to address Miss Beechcroft in the way 
you fancy. Her father is my very kind friend, 
and our acquaintance was made when the young 
lady was almost a baby; it is quite natural I 
should sketch a very pretty face that I have good 
reason to remember.” 

“It isa pretty face, but not striking enough 
to be transferred to paper every day to the ex- 
clusion of all others. You will never be a good 
figure painter if you keep always to the same 
model. Besides——” 

“« Besides what ?” 

«I have no business to talk to you at all on 
the subject,” the old man replied, “but I am 
interested in you. You are like a son I lost.” 

I liked:this old man, and pitied his disap- 
pointed, broken life, for such I knew well it was, 
and I liked him to take to me. 

** Go on, Mr. Lambert,” I said, “ say what you 
please; but, believe me,I have told you the 
simple truth. Miss Beechcroft is nothing to 
me.” 

«That’s not your fault,” he said, somewhat 
drily. ‘I was like you, Mr. Ernscliffe. I left 
England for the sake of a woman; God knows I 
loved her, and:shecame to know it, worse luck, 
afterwards. She was to be married as this 
young lady is, and to about as heartless a fellow. 
I know something of the Duke of Tintagel. He 
is a hard man, and I would as soon see a daughter 
of mine in.her grave as married tohim. But 
that’s neither here nor there. My darling was 


sold to a brute who ill-treated her, and when I 
could get to her I did, and-she ran away with 
me ” 


He stopped and wiped his face as if the very 
recollection were too much for him, and then 
went on: 

“T thought I had the world at my feet as you 
have now, and that my private affairs would not 
interest those on whom my business depended. 
But I lived to find myself a social Pariah, and to 
see my darling die of the misery my love had 
caused her. ‘The world turned: its back upon 
us. ‘ It would not do,’ people said. ‘Her husband 
was a man of position, and I, the sinner, was 
only an artist fellow.’ So they kicked me out, 
and here I am, when perhaps | might have held 
the position that.is waiting for you if you follow 
up the success of ‘The Lost Lamb.’ I don’t 
often tell my story to my employers, but when I 
saw the one face inevery page of your portfolio 
I knew whatit meant. Don’tleta woman spoil 
your life as my darling did mine.” 

I longed toask him what he knew about the 
Duke of Tintagel, but I would not own to so 
much interest in the future husband of Mabel 
Beechcroft. 

I was not offended with him; on the contrary, 
I rather liked. his quaint confidence. I knew 
quite well that what had happened to him would 
never happento me; I should never try to tempt 
my darling from herduty. But his advice was 
good ; [had been making a fool of myself, andI 
resolved from that hour to try, at least, to put 
her image out of the way of my work if not out 
of my heart, 

I heard from other people what manner of man 
the duke was. He was strictly well-behaved and 
gentlemanly, but hard and uncompromising, not 
the husband for a, gentle girl with a loving 
nature like Mabel Beecheroft’s. 

He would be just to the very utmost degree, 
but he would make no concessions, a model 
nobleman, a just landlord, a serupulous master, 
but a man without any warmth of heart. 

I thought of Mabel and her. gentle, loving 
disposition, her fondness for all dumb things, 
and her passionate attachment to her parents, 
and I wondered and dreaded how she would fare 
in the power of such a man. 

She would be like a mouse in the clutches of 
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a cat, poor darling, and would find out too late 


ing to be Duchess of Tintagel. 

urely the warm-hearted squire and his wife 
could have no idea what sort of a man they 
were giving their daughter to, or it might be 
that they were blinded by the splendour of the 
match, for the duke had been the most eligible 
young man about town for three seasons, 
and had not thrown the handkerchief to any- 
one. 

Anyway, the matter was settled, and I could 
do nothing but keep abroad till the only woman 
I should ever loveinthis lower world was married 
and away. 

I was in Athens drinking in with all an artist’s 
delight the splendour of the world of beauty 
there, past and present, when I came upon an 
English newspaper. I had not seen one for some 
time, and I seized it with the avidity that onlya 
traveller can understand and hastily ran 
through the news. One paragraph that I came 
upon all too soon made me stare at it like a man 
ina dream. 


* Deatu of Henry Beechcroft, Esq., of Beech- 
croft, Worcestershire.” 


It set forth that the squire had died with 
awful suddenness, having been found dead in 
his room at his town residence in Wilton 
Crescent. It further stated that the death was 
doubtless due to the misfortunes which had over- 
taken him, and which, I gathered from the few 
words said about them, to have been absolute 
ruin, or something very little short of it. 

There was all a penny-a-liner’s tendency to 
make the most of things in the paragraph, but I 
could see from the style of it that it only fol- 
lowed others ; the ruin must be public by now, 
that was very evident, and the match with the 
duke broken off. There was no doubt about it 
the paper said ; the duke had left England, and 
the effects of the deceased gentleman were to be 
= for the benefit of his creditors forth- 
with. 

No word of the widow and her daughter. 
Where were they I wondered as I read the heart- 
less words that told me of their ruin and the 
death of their protector ? where was bonny little 
Queen Maband her gentle mother ? 

Were they cast upon the world and left to the 
mercy of relations—the very weakest reed to 
lean upon at all times—worthless, as a rule, in 
timeof trouble? They had not manytorely upon, 
I knew that much, and inan hour I had packed 
up my portmanteau and was speeding to the sta- 
tion to catch a steamer that would take me part 
of the way to England at least. 

I might be able to do something, Heaven alone 
knew what, to help these good friends out of 
their difficulty. I had no selfish thought in 
the matter. I can lay my hand on my heart and 
say now with all truth that I only wanted to 


help my darling and her mother in their} 


strait. 

I hurried across France and reached Calais in 
what seemed even to me an incredibly short 
time. Waiting for my boat I watched the 
arrival of the English packet with its load of sea- 
sick misery, and thought I recognised two 
figures that came wearily up the steps as if they 
were a little uncertain what to do next. 

In an instant I was beside them—Mabel 
Beechcroft and her mother—both of them look- 
ing so pale and wan that I might have fancied 
myself looking at the ghosts of the happy, 
brilliant women I had left only a few months 
before. 

They were alone and heartily glad to see me. 
They were going to Paris, they told me, where 
Mrs. Beechcroft had some relations, and some- 
how I gathered without being told in so many 
words that their welcome would be of the 
coolest. 

“* Of course you have heard ?”” Mabel said, as, 
with her mother’s hand resting on my arm, we 
made for the nearest hotel. 

“Yes,” I replied. “All that a newspaper 
paragraph could tell me ; it was not much, butit 
was enough to send me back to England to see 
if I could do anything.” 


perhaps what a mistake she had made in elect- 


| He would have had me be his wife in spite of 





** You were coming to help us ?” 





«OF course I was. Nothing but the news I 
read the other day would have brought me back. 
Don’t speak of your sorrow. The duke——” 

“TI gave him his freedom of course,” she said, 
somewhat proudly. “It would not have done. 


ali.” 

«And he accepted his dismissal ?” 

« He said he thought I had acted nobly, and 
wished me well. It is best as it is.” 

I need not tell here of the course of my woo- 
ing, nor how I managed to help the forlorn pair, 
for surely women were never left more helpless 
on this cruel earth. 

The poor squire had been culpably negligent, 
and had entered into speculations at the instiga- 
tion of others which he did not understand, so 
that when the crash came and he was ruined 
he was liable for far more than he actually pos- 
sessed, and died of the pain and humiliation that 
came with the ruin. 

His widow and daughter were forgotten, as 
unfortunate people very often are, and in their 
poverty and desolation it came about that I 
could help and cheer them. It was some time 
before I could make Mabel understand that it 
was not for the sake of helping them that I 
wanted her for my wife. 

But her mother knew why I went abroad, and 
I had her on my side. So, by and bye, one 
summer evening, in my studio at Hampstead 
where she had come with her mother, she told 
me she believed she had loved me all the time, 
and she would come and be my house’s mistress 
whenever I liked. 

There was some little delay about it. One of 
their French relatives had died, and there was a 
tiny fortune to come to my Mabel, enough to 
make her comfortable about the dear mother 
whom she had been helping ever since their 
misfortunes by teaching, etc. 

One or other of the ladies had to go to France 
about the business, and Mrs. Beechcroft was in 
a state of health that made her doing so an im- 
possibility, so it- was Mabel who undertook the 
journey. 

She went under safe escort, and informed us 
of her arrival, and of her being comfortable, 
then of the business being all settled, and the 
money transferred to her name in an English 
bank. Then that she was coming home with a 
gentleman and his wife who had come from 
Australia and were visiting England for the first 
time for thirty years. They had known her 
father, and she had met them accidentally, and 
hearing her name had asked if she were his 
daughter. They were. coming home via Calais, 
and the day was named. 

That letter was the last. I went to Dover to 
meet the boat—my darling was not there, and 
from that hour we heard no more, she was as 
utterly lost to us as if she had gone out of the 
world altogether. 

No one in Paris knew anything of her except 
that she had been there and was gone. She had 
not mentioned with whom she was going home, 
nor could anything be found out about the move- 
ments of the Mr. and Mrs. Freemantle that she 
mentioned in her letter. They had been at an 
hotel in the city, and had come from Australia, 
but they had gone away again and made no 
sign. 





CHAPTER IV. 
FOUND. 


Taman old man now and my hair is white 
with the snows of many years and much care, but 
I cannot even now think of that time of despair 
and weary, helpless waiting without a lump in 
my throat and hot tears in my eyes. 

No news, not one word, and the days went on 
into weeks and the weeks made themselves into 
months and dragged by till a year was gone, 
and still there was no sign, not one word to tell 
what had become of Mabel Beechcroft. 

The stay of the Freemantles in Paris had been 
so short and their doings of so little importance, 
and the troublous times that were settling down 
on the French capital of so much more moment 





forgotten, and I could not get even a description 
of them. 

We advertised in all the Australian papers, 
and receivedanswers. There were such people, 
It was something to know that, and they had 
held a good position in the colony, but no one 
had heard anything of them since they started 
for England. And at the end of a year Mrs, 
Beechcroft began to droop. 

The hope deferred was more than she could 
bear, and she died in my arms on the anniver- 
sary of the day on which Mabel had come to me 
and promised to be my wife. 

She had been with me ever since, poor lady, 
and I had done my best to be a son to her and 
to make her saddened life as happy as I migit. 
And her last words to me were a blessing for me 
and a message of love to her daughter if by any 
miracle she should be restored to me. 

« But I need not say it,’ she said, “I shall 
see her. She has gone before me, I know it. 
My child will welcome me on the other side— 
the other side,” she murmured, faintly. 

And then she went to sleep as I thought, and 
would not move for fear of disturbing her, but 
the nurse motioned to me to lay her down. 

“Nothing will disturb her any more,” she 

id 


said. 

And she was right. She was dead, poor lady, 
and knew now what had befallen her child. 

I suppose I had had a great strain on me. I 
had hardly felt it then, but after the funeral 
all the life and spirit seemed to go out of me 
and I could not settle to work. I had painted 
in a feverish sort of fashion all through the 
time of our search and anxiety, pictures that 
pleased the public taste and fetched their 
money, but I knew very well that they were not 
work that would live, or if they did that they 
would be regarded in a few years as things of a 
distorted imagination, and not the steady pro- 
duction of a painstaking artist. 

But I broke down so completely now that I 
was laid upon a sick bed. ith Mrs. Beech- 
croft’s death hope seemed to die also. I never 
quite knew how much I had hoped till then, 
and the doctcrs told me that if I did not get 
away from London I should die. Not from 
England, I would not hear of it. I would go to 
some seaside place if they liked, but no further. 
I think I had a morbid notion that I should die, 
and that it mattered very little where I went so 
that I was let alone to die in peace. 

I chose Grange Harbour, or someone else did 
for me, I don’t know which. Anyway I went 
there, and tried with all my might to do as I 
was bid and think of nothing. 

Grange Harbour was a pretty little place with 
wild rocks behind it and blue sea in front, and 
air the most delicious that human lungs ever 
inhaled. 

I really felt better before I was there a day. 
It was a new sensation to enjoy anything asl 
enjoyed the laziness of the little beach and the 
purity and cleanliness of the atmosphere and 
everything connected with the town and its sur- 
roundings. 

One thing I noticed that worried me some- 
what. I always dreamed of my lost darling. 
She was always present with me in the dark 
hours, and I was certain in these dreams that 
she was dead. 

They did not frighten me, these visions. They 
filled me with expectation somehow, and yet I 
knew there was no hope of ever seeing Mabel 
more. 

Another thing that troubled me at Grange 
Harbour was a sunken sbip very close in shore. 
She had been driven there in a terrible storm 
from the south-east, and there was, no possi- 
bility of getting rid of her. It was impossible 
to blow her up, for the explosion would have 
shattered half the place, and she had wedged 
herself so firmly in the sand that to move her 
was equally out of the question. 

At high water she was covered all but the 
tiniest tip of a broken mast. At low water, and 
the tide went out a long way at Grange 
Harbour, she was visible from end to end, @ 
gruesome, ghastly-looking object, being washed 
slowly to pieces by the waves. eard_ all 





than any private affairs, that they were quite 


about her from the people about the beach. The 
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wreck had happened just about the time of my 
great trouble, and I had only a vague recollec- 
tion of the loss of the Espérance. She was a 
French ship from Brest, and only two lives had 
been lost, the captain and the steward. Ever- 
one else had been brought on shore, the 
stewardess badly hurt, but alive. 

I don’t know why this melancholy-looking 
wreck came to have sucha interest for me, but its 
fascination was terrible. It grew upon me and 
drew me to the beach in front of it till I 
wondered to see the people sauntering about so 
carelessly, and the little children playing so 
merrily with such a nightmare so near. I think 
the boatmen and sailors thought me a little 
mad when I took a boat and was rowed out to 
the wreck to look at it. 

There was nothing to see, they said, the ship 
was only a great shell full of sand—had been 
nothing else since another great storm some 
months after she was wrecked, which had torn 
off her decks and washed away the rest of her 
bulwarks. 

I went and was satisfied there was nothing, 
but the fascination of the ship was as great as 
ever. I began to think that I was wrong to 
stay at Grange Harbour, and that I had better 
choose some other abiding-place till my health 
grew stronger. 

Ihad been sitting on the shore as I always 
did, gazing at the sunken ship, and weaving in 
my own mind all sorts of stories about her and 
her luckless passengers, most of whom had lost 
all their belongings, and the desire to go out to 
her again grew so strong that I jumped from 
my seat with muttered resolve to get away the 
very next day. 

“Bah! I am wing a monomaniac,” I said 
to myself. ‘*Why should I think any more of 
that mass of rubbish yonder than anyone else 
does? I'll get away, and atonce. To-morrow 
morning shall see the last of me at Grange 
Harbour.” 

I did not go the next day, nor for many a day 
after. I went to bed that night, but not to 
sleep, the craving to go to that sunken ship was 
greater thanever, and inrestless despair I dressed 
myself after a miserable two hours and went 
down to the sea. 

It was a glorious night, the moon was flooding 
everything else with silver radiance, and making 
sea, earth and sky look all like a piece of fairy 
land. I had never seen anything so beautiful, 
and I sat down on the beach wondering if any- 
one would think me quite mad for such a curious 
proceeding. 

Grange Harbour was a very quiet little place, 
and its respectable inhabitants were not accus- 
tomed to such vagaries on the part of visitors. 
The tide was out, and the ship was full in sight, 
rising ghastly and bare from the silvery sand. 
She was close in shore, I could almost have 
thrown a stone into her from where I sat. Cer- 
tainly I could from another strip of sand which 
the tide had left bare, and which was easily 
reached at low water, though there was a broad 
pool between it and the shore. 

The ship had made that, they told me, since 
she had settled down there, and unless she went 
to pieces there would be soon a great bar of 
sand, and eventually the beach would be twice 
as wide as it was now. 


I was thinking of all this and watching the | land 


play of the moonlight upon the waves, when 
suddenly I saw my lost darling standing on the 
shattered deck of that stranded steamer ! 

_I am a sane man now while I write these 
lines. Iwas a sane man then when I saw the 
sight that dictated them. Standing there in 
the bright moonlight, clinging to the broken 
mast, was Mabel Beecheroft with an aspect of 
Wild terror in her face and an appealing look 
towards me as if asking me why I had not come 
to her aid. 

She wore the same dress that she had worn 
when I took her in my arms to bid her good bye 
8 she started on that fatal journey. She was 
ene herself in all but that look of wild 


For some time, I did not count it by minutes 





or seconds, I watched her, and then she was 
gone and there was nothing but the moonlight 
and the tide beginning to come up and cover the 
ship’s sides. 

knew it allnow. i understood that Mabel 
must have been in that ship and I compre- 
hended why I had dreamed of her so constantly 
at Grange Harbour and why I took such a terri- 
ble fancy to the scene of the wreck. 

Iam not ashamed to write this. There are 
many people who will think me fit only for a 
lunatic asylum when they read my story, but 
whatever caused it, how ever my fancy came 
about, it is true. I saw my darling on the deck 
of that stranded ship as plainly as I see any- 
thing in my daily walks, and she was there, down 
in that treacherous sea where she had met her 
fate, and the waves had covered her ever since till 
fate or providence, or whatever it is that shapes 
the ends of man, had taken me to Grange 
Harbour to find out for myself what had become 
of her. 

The authorities of the town were very near 
having me locked up fora lunatic when I de- 
clared my intention of hiring a diver and 
making a search in the sand which had filled 
the hullof the vessel. 

If I spent all my fortune I would have done 
it, and to the amazement and delight of the 
townspeople the work was commenced. They 
fancied I was seeking for some treasure or other. 
So I was, the greatest treasure that a man can 
ever seek, the woman he has loved and lost. 

Only a very few were in the secret, the men 
who did the work, of course, and the authorities 
who permitted it, and the good folks of the town 
wondered not a little. 

At length they came to me, their work was 
done, and laid what they had found at my side 
as I sat. 

** Do you know these, sir ?” the men asked. 

A mass of wet, pulpy something which might 
have been a woman’s dress at some time but 
which was unrecognisable now, a flat gold 
bracelet which I knew in a moment, forI had 
bought it for my darling on the day when she 
promised to be my wife, and a little brooch. 

«They were all together, sir,” the man who 
had found them said, quietly. ‘‘There’s no 
mistake, it’s a lady.” 

“But how did you get this off ?” I asked, 
touching the bracelet. It fastened with a pad- 
lock and was locked. 

The man turned away with a sort of shiver 
before he answered. 

“It was easy enough, sir,” he said. ‘You 
wouldn’t need to wonder if you’d seen what we 
did.” 

I knew then that what they found was not 
my Mabel, only a hideous mass of something that 
wore her clothes, and was only fit to be buried 
out of our sight, not in Grange Harbour, but by 
the side of the mother who had mourned her 
so deeply, and whose loving heart had broken 
over her loss. 

No trace of anyone else was found in the ship, 
though I learned years afterwards when I h 
long despaired of having any light thrown on 
the mystery, that Mr. and Mrs. Freemantle had 
changed their course and gone to Brest, whence 
they took passage in that very ship for Eng- 

The fact of the chief officers of the ship 
having been drowned, and a year having elapsed 
before I asked any question about the vessel, 
accounted for my not being able to gather any 
particulars, but when I heard of the Free- 
mantles having been aboard of her I understood 
it all. aay were not known to anyone most pro- 
bably, and only the three persons who could 
not speak, two being dead and the third in- 
jured, could have told me what had become of 
them. 

The story is a forgotten one now. The ship 
has been broken up for years and nothing 
remains to tell of that disastrous wreck save my 
sad memories and the stone in Kensal Green 
Cemetery which covers the mother and daughter 
and records that Mabel Beechcroft was drowned 





at Grange Harbour in the wreck of the French 
steamer Espérance. 


FILIAL AFFECTION. 


Durine the reign of Gustavus Adolphus, King 
of Sweden, an officer of distinction, named Un- 
torp, by an unaccountable mishap suffered him- 
self to be despoiled of certain important state 
papers, the presence of which in the hands of tne 
enemy worked great mischief to the king—or, at 
least, it prevented him from making a very im- 
portant movement on the result of which he had 
much depended. The poor man knew that death 
must be his fate, he had known it from the 
first. The king was grieved, but the example 
must not be lost. Untorp had slept on his post 
when he should have been awake. Hecould not 
—he would not—deny it. He was tried, and 
convieted, and condemned to death. 

General Untorp had a son, Eric, two-and- 
twenty years of age, who had graduated with 
honour at the highest military school in the 
realm, and had already won distinction by his 
dash and bravery. Thisson went to the military 
judge, and said to him: 

«Look ye: My father has grown old in the 
service, and his wife clings to him with a love 
that is a part of her very life. And he has other 
children—daughters—who lean upon him, and 
look to him for every joy and every comfort. 
As for me, I have as yet made no strong ties 
beyond those of the dear old home. I shall not 
be missed. Let my father live, and let me die 
in his place. Thus the law will have its victim, 
and my family will be blessed.” 

At first the judge could not believe the youth 
to be in earnest ; but when satisfied upon that 
point, he could only tell him that it was beyond 
his power to grant the strange request; and he 
sent him away sorrowing. 

On that very day the judge, when he had 
thought the matter over in all its bearings, took 
horses and posted off to see the king, whom he 
found ateventide on the day following. And 
he told to his royal mater the story of Eric 
Untorp. 

Gustavus Adolphus was deeply moved. He 
sent for the young man at once, and listened to 
the appeal from his own lips. The boy did, really 
and truly, wish to die for his father. The king 
did not give a definite answer then; but Eric had 
seen him in tears, and that gave him hope. 
Surely, if the great monarch could be thua 
deeply moved, something good might be hoped 
for. 

At the close of the interview Gustavus bade 
the youth to remain near at. hand, and await 


orders. 

And then the king overhauled the case of Un- 
torp, and examined into it more particularly. 
There was occasion for blame, but not an atom— 


not a thought—of treason. There had been no 
wilful neglect. 


In the end General Untorp was pardoned and 


ad | restored to his former rank and employment. 


And to Eric the monarch said : 

«“ Young man, you have shown to me a spirit 
that I admire—a soul of truth thatI can rely 
upon—and a fountain of love and devotion that I 
would gladly draw from to my own good. Do 
you think, you could serve your king as 
faithfully as you would have served your 
father?” 

“ Sire,” answered Eric, with tears in his eyez, 
and a choking in his voice at the beginning—but 
a voice as clear asa flute as he proceeded—“ thou 
hast given back a dear father to our beloved 
home ; and I do not speak falsely when I teil thee 
that, next tomy God, Ilove my king; for he 
now is more to me than a father ! he is the pre- 
server of our family ! 

Gustavus Adolphus placed Eric Untorp upon 
his staff, first in a purely military capacity; but 
ere long he made him his confidential secretary, 
to become, and to remain while they both 
lived, the one friend and counsellor above all 
others. 
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DEAN STANLEY. 


Tue Very Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley» 
D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Westminster, Chaplain 
to the Queen and the Prince of Wales, and 
Deputy Clerk of the Closet, died at The Deanery 
on the 18th ult. This beloved, eloquent, and 
gifted divine was born December 13, 1815, the 
second son of Edward, Bishop of Norwich, and 
nephew of Sir John Thomas’ Stanley, seventh 
Baronet, who was created Lord Stanley of Al- 
derley in 1839. He was educated at Rugby, 
under Dr. Arnold, and passed a most brilliant 
University career at Oxford. He obtained a 
scholarship at Balliol College and gained the 
Newdigate prize (for his English poem.‘ The 
Gipsies”’), a First Class in Classics in 1837, the 
Latin Essay prize in 1839, and the English Essay 
and Theological prizes in 1840. In that year he 
was elected Fellow of University College. From 
1850 to’ 1852 he acted as secretary of the Oxford 
University Commission, from 1851 to 1858 was 
Canon of Canterbury, from 1856 to 1864 Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical’ History at Oxford, 
and ‘in the last-named year was appointed Dean 
of Westminster in suceession to the present 
Archbishop of Dublin. In 1871 the University 
of St. Andrews conferred on him the degree of 
a and elected him their Lord Rector in 
1875. 

In literature Dean Stanley has won a very 
high position. His ** Life of Arnold,” published 
in 1844, takes rank amongst English classics ; 
then followed Stanley’s “Stories and Essays on 
the Apostolic Age,” a “Memoir of ~Bisho 
Stanley,” “‘ Historical Memorials of Canterbury,” 
“Lectures on the History of the Eastern 
Church,” Historical Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey,” besides many theological works and 
sermons, all indicating the great power and 
accomplished mind of the writer. He also con- 
tributed to the “ Quarterly” and “ Edinburgh 
Reviews,” and to other leading periodicals. 

Dean Stanley married, December 22, 1863, 
Lady Augusta Bruce, long the trusted and 
loved friend of the late Duchess of Kent, as well 
as of her Majesty, daughter of Thomas, Earl of 
Elgin, the well-known colleetor of the Elgin 
marbles, but was left a widower, without issue, 
March 1, 1876. 

Not long after the Prince Consort’s death, 
Dr. Stanley accompanied the Prince of Wales 
on his Royal Higness’s journey to the Holy 
Land, and on the Duke of Edinburgh’s marriage 
was the chosen representative of the bride- 
groom’s Church. 








OUR COLUMNS FOR THE 
CURIOUS. 


——_-~>——_ 


Stncutar Trsnure or ‘'Castiz Guarp.— 
Much land in Kent and other counties is heldof 
Rochester Castle by perfect castle guard. On 
St. Andrew’s Day, old style, a banner is hing 
out at the house of ‘the ‘receiver of ‘the rents ; 
and every tenant neglecting ‘then to discharge 
his proper rent is liable to have it doubled every 
time the tide passes the adjacent bridge during 
the time it remains unpaid. 

SINGULAR Cornish Custom.—Every butcher 
carrying on trade in the Hundred of .Penwith, 
that is:in the towns of Penzance, St. Ives, ete., 
by an ancient regulation is required to give a 
marrow ‘bone each at Christmas to the-poor 
prisoners confined in the jail of the said Hundred. 
This is now commuted into a payment of one 
shilling each,.though the jail no longer exists. 

Tue Enewiso Navy 1n rue Sixreenta Crn- 
tTuRY.—In 1572 the merchant shipping of ‘Eng- 
land was said to be one hundred and thirty- 
five vessels, some of them of five hundred tons. 
The navy of Queen Elizabeth consisted of thir- 
teen public ships of war; the rest were borrowed 
from her subjects. In 1588 the number of mer- 





chant ships was,one hundred and fifty tons each. 
The navy of the queen, which encountered-the 
Spanish Armada, contained about forty public 
ships and the rest were borrowed for the 9occa- 
sion from her subjects in all the maritime towns 
which possessed any shipping. 

Curr ror THE ToorHacue.—Among the 
strange fancies held of old with regard to trees 
was the following—That five ivy berries-beaten 


small and made hot with some rose water in the 


rind of a pomegranate, being dropped into the 
ear, on the contrary side, will cure an aching 
tooth. 

Sancruary.—The old law of sanctuary was, 
that any person guilty of felony might fly to.a 
ehurch or consecrated place, and there remain 


in. security for forty days, after which he was 


allowed no food. Within the forty days he was 
at.liberty to abjure the realm, which was to sub- 
mit to perpetual banishment by forswearing the 
kingdom, upon a public confession of guilt 
before the king’s coroner or bailiff at the church 
door. Sanctuaries have long since been abol- 
ished by statute. When any person fled to a 
sanctuary the village in which it was situated 
was charged with the custody of such person 
until he left the kingdom under abjuration, or 
was brought to justice. The old reports and 
authorities refer so often to amerciaments levied 
for escapes of felons from sanctuary that we 
may plainly gather this privilege of sanctuary 
gave frequent occasion to extortion and abuse. 
Ancrznt Coronation Custom.—At ‘the coro- 
nation of Edward the First Speed says: “For 
the more royal celebration of’ this ‘feast,:and in 
honour of so martiall a king, there were five 


4+hundred great horses let loose, every one -to 


take them for his owne who-could.” 

Famity Lonerviry.—Angust 6, 1657, at Had- 
dington, in Scotland, were married Al r 
Maitland and Catherine Cunningham. The 
ages of nine of their children amounted to.738 

ears. 

. Coronation Sworps.—There are three swords 
carried before the sovereign at the coronation, 
besides the sword of State, the first of which, 
named Curteyn, or Curtana, belonged to Edward 
the Confessor, and has been used at the public 
inauguration of our sovereigns ever since. The 
length of the blade is now thirty-two inches; 
originally it was much longer, bat it has been 
broken off at the point to betoken Mercy, justly 
reckoned the brightest jewel in the crown. 
Edward ITI., when he was crowned, Feb. 1, 1327, 
was the first of our kings who, in the exertion of 
the prerogative of mercy, proclaimed a general 
pardon, which has since been :practised by suc- 
eceding' monarchs. The secondsword is pointed, 
though somewhat obtuse, and jis denominated 
the Sword of Justice to the Spirituality; «its 
blade ..is- forty inches long. and one .and .a-half 
broad. The third, or Sword of, Justice to the 
Temporality, is sharp at the point, of the same 
length as the former, and one and three-quar- 
ters in breadth. 

Tue Invention or SHoxs.—Sandals were 
most common among the Orientals. Asthey.were 
mere soles of wood or leather fastened to the foot 
with strings, they were no protection, from the 
dust; hence arose the hospitable practice of 
washing the visitors’ feet—a practice so much 
insisted upon by public opinion that if anyone 
passing out of a house beat the dust-from his 
feet, it showed that they had ‘not been washed,, 
and left on the house the reproach of inhospi- 
tality, which was the deépest of all dishonour. 
The Greeks‘and Romans added the mocasson or 
buskin'to the sandal—the former’was worn by 
tragic acters. The-shoe makes quite a figure in 
English history. Inthe time of Richard I., says 
Stow, “‘ began the detestable useof piked shooes, 
the toes being tied to the knee with chains of 
silver or guilt.” Edward IV., says the same, 
historian, ordained “that no man weare shooes 
or boots having toes passing two inches long; 
no peakes of boots or shooes to pass that length 
on-pain of cursing by the clergy.” 

‘EXTRAORDINARY Price GIVEN FoR GLOvES.— 
At the sale of the Earl of Arran’s goods, April 
6th; 1759, the gloves given by Henry ‘VIII. to 
Sir Anthony Denny were sold for £38 17s. 9d.; 
those given by James I. to his son, Edward 


the Fourth, inthe reign of our 


Denny, for £22 4s.;:the mittens given by Queen 
Elizabeth to Sir Edward Denny’s lady, £25 4s; 
all of which were bought for Sir Thomas Denny, 
of Ireland, who was descended in a direct line 
from the great Sir Anthony Denny, one of the 
executors of the will. of. Henry VIII. 

Suprrstitious Custom.—In several parts of 
Suffolk the following singular custom is resorted 
to upon the master of the house dying where an 
apiary, exists. No sooner has the. domestic 
calamity taken place than a messenger is dis- 
patched to.inform the busy inmates of the hive 
of the sorrowful event; this is done by tapping 
gently against their straw dwelling and saying, 
“* Your master is dead !’’ a;presentiment existing 
in the: minds of their owners, if this custom 
remains unfulfilled, that.the industrious little 
labourers will forsake the hive, never to return. 

Tue CasTLE or ViINcENNES.—Here, in 1617, 

was-confined the Prince of Condé, and ‘forty 
years after, the great Condé became.a tenant of 
the building in which his father had been incar- 
cerated. The celebrated Count Mirabeau also 
had the. misfortune to'bé. imprisoned four years 
within the walls of this edifice, during which he 
avrote the admirable letters between Gabriel.and 
Sophia. 
No Csremony.—In the church register at 
Leamington was found the following .entry :— 
In the year1736, Samuel Baldwin was interred 
without ceremony.” It appears that the de- 
ceased had left strict orders tc be buried incog- 
nito, to thwart. his wife, who had declared she 
would dance over his grave. 

Eazy Myracur Pray.—The first exhibition 
of this kind specified by name was called “St. 
Catherine,” and, according to Matthew Paris, 
had for its author, Godfrey, the Norman, after- 
wards Abbot of St. Alban’s, who was sent toEng- 
land by Abbot ‘Richard to take upon‘him the 
direction. of the school belonging to that monas- 
tery ; but, coming’too late, he went and taught 
at Dunstable, where he caused his play to be 

erformed about the year 1110 and ‘borrowed 
From the sacrist*of' St. Alban’s some of the eccle- 
siastical vestmrétits of the Abbey to adorn the 
actors. Latterly ‘these entertainments ‘were 
called ‘* Mysteries,” because the most mysterious 
subjetts of the holy yo were selected. 

Sineuiar Oatu.—The following curious oath 
was administered in the Isle‘of Man: “By this 
‘Book'and the -holy contents thereof, and by the 
wonderful \works that God:has miraculously 
-wrought in Heaven ‘above and in ‘the earth 
-beneath in'six days.and seven nights, I, A. B., 
do swear that I will, without respect to favour 
or friendship, love or gain, consanguinity or 
affinity, envy or malice, execute the laws of this 
isle justly betwixt our sovereign lord the king 
and his subjects within this isle ;.and between 
party and party, as indifferently as.a herring’s 
backbone doth lie in the-middle of' the -fish.” 

Stature: oy Hewxry THE Sxconp.—In the 
reign of this king astatute' was made compelling 
every ‘man ‘who:held a -knight’s fee to keep by 
him a coat of mail, a shelmet, anda shield and 
spear; and »that every man possessed, of :ten 
marks sterling should keep:a coat of mail,a 
steel cap,'and a lance. 

An ExrraorpINaRY Pisce oF ORDNANCE. 
—The Flemings in 1382 possessed a most dread- 
ful piece of ordnance: ,It was, says that king of 
chroniclers, Froisart, fifty feet. .long.and tarew 
wonderfully large stones. .Its report, was heard 
five leagues by day, andten by night; , and its 
noise was sO. immense that one would have 
thought that all the devils in Hell had a share 
in it. 

Carprvats’ “Hats.—The wearing of red hats 
by cardinals was first ordained by Pope Innocent 

enry the Third. 
The reason of this singular appointment is un- 
known. 

Tur Wranina or Amvnets.—These append- 
ages have been ‘used by all nationsas a charm or 
preservation against mischief or disease. The 
Persians adopted, from the Egyptians, the eus- 
tom of suspending to the neck small cylinders, 
adorned with figures and hieroglyphics. 

Jews were extremely superstitions in the use 
them. The Greeks called them phylacteries., 





Among the early-Christians amulets ‘were made 
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of the wood of the cross, or of ribbons, witha 
text of scripture written on them. The Agnus 
Deis of the pope are the amulets worn by Catho- 
lics. In the sixteenth century we have amulets 
wornround the neck against pestilence, made of 
arsenic, and warehoused in large quantities. An 
item noticed in Gage’s Hengrave says, “ A hun- 
dryth weight of amulets for neke XXXs IIIJd,” 
Tnough amulets are-now fallen much from the 
repute in which they were anciently jheld, yet, 
notwithstanding the progress of learning; there 
is not any country in Europe, even at this day, 
where the lower order of people do not believe 
in some charm. 

Sr. Grorer’s Cuaren, Winpsor.—The Col- 
legiate Chapel of St. George, Windsor, is one of 
the most chaste and elegant specimens of pure 
English architecture in the country. It was 
commenced by Edward III., but has been -re- 
built and enlarged by various sovereigns, in- 
cluding Henry VII., of whose period the pre- 
vailing architecture of the interior is. This 
interior is indeed-magnificent. The groining of 
the roof and the vaulting of the nave, choir, 
aisles, and transepts, are distinguished by their 
elegant forms and numerousramifications. The 
interior of the choir is very splendid, having the 
banners, etc,, of several Knights of the Garter. 
The splendid stained glass window is.from ade- 
sign of West. 








FACETIAZ. 


‘ROUNDING ON HIM.” 


GrumsLinc Hansom Cappy (to little Wag- 
staffe, who has overpaid him for a three-mile- 
and-a-bit journey): “‘ Rather a long half-crown, 
ain’t it?” 

Waasrarre (innocently): ‘Long? Oh, dear 
no. Quite round.” 

(Exit, chuokling. ] Punch. 


A Fruirron Srssion !— When it dies full of 
age but empty of honour, nated ‘by most people 
and respected by none, they may write this over 
its obscure ‘grave, bythe kind permission of the 
Irish Members—“It reformed -receipt stamps.” 

Punch. 

. GapeTons seems remarkably fond of Tenny- 
son !” 

“He ought to. Didn’t the Laureate write a 
poem on his place ?” 

“A poem ?” 

“Yes, to-be sure. ‘Enoch Hawarden.’” 

Punch. 
: DIALOGUE AT ‘DERBY. 
(“Cheese and butter are natural foes.— 
*« Times.”’) 
Currst: “Bosh! you’re a‘fraud, a‘failure— 
vile and utter.” 

Burrze: “You rank impostor! ‘Prove it, if 
= please.” 

HERSE: ** You're tallow, -fat, hi 
tented? e tallow, caul-fat, everything 


Burrer: “And you decidedl J 
diene you decidedly are ow aig 


LITERAL DEFINITION. 
7 Can you tell me what’s o’clock, sir ?” 
“ Certainly 3 @ species of exaggerated clock.” 
Oh! Judy. 
- Resvrr or tHe OxrorD AND CAMBRIDGE, 
RIckET Maton.—A great crowd. Judy. 


Tur Prestpenr’s Heauru.—What we .all 
Wish to hear from America, ‘‘ Latest. bullet-in— 
bullet.out.” Judy. 

THE GENTLE HINT. 


Swat Bor (to visitor) : “ Here’s 
: your hatand 

a and you’d better go now, or mamma 
Will be cross as she was the last time you called 
and you stopped such a time.” 

(General joy.] \ Judy. 

A Duscenr ror «a D ; 
: ISSENTER.—S 
Jokes ; Witty-schism. “ik song 7 


Pig-Gisu.—May people whose sense of smell 





is inaccurate be said to suffer from tricky-noses 
(trichinosis) ? Judy. 
THE GERMAN CLERK—A DRAMA OF MINCING 
LANE. 
Acr I. 

Mr. Tomson: “Mr. Meyer, if anyone calls 
for me, please tell him Iam gone to the 
docks.” 

Meyer: “ Yes, sir.” 

[Exit Tomsom. End of Act I.] 

Act II.—Enrsr SHMIT, CREDITOR. 

Sumit: “ Mr. Tomson, please?” 

_Meryer: “Mr. Tomson is gone to ze dogs, 
sir.” 

[Tableau !] Judy. 

VEsTMENT FoR CANNON Batu.—Gun-cotten, 

Judy. 

Hamitton: “Did my voice fill the room, 
Tom ?” 

Tom: “ Yes, it filled the room—at first.” 

Hamitton: “ But afterwards ?” 

Tom: “ Well, afterwards—it .emptied the 
room !”” Moonshine. 


A Mantet Prxce.—One thatis shelved. 
Moonshine. 


Querrr.—Is notan etymologist agnat-uralist? 
Moonshine. 


New “Boox.—A new book’ has been published 
entitled ‘‘ All about, theiand Question.’ ‘Sin- 
gularly enough its authoriis Mr. G. C. Cattle. 
The relative appropriateness \of things is here. 
observable, for what somwelladapted to discourse 
upon Land.as Cattle ? Moonshine. 


Common Propnz.—Visitorsito Wimbledon. 
Moonshine. 


THEATRICAL.—It’s not surprising when there 
are so many “wings” about ithe stage of a 
theatre that there should be so many “flys.” 

Moonshine. 


A Print Drrss.—A newspaper libel suit. 
Moonshine. 


A (K)nient Erpant.—A burglar. 
Moonshine. 


Acropatic-The best somersaults: Epsom 
salts. Moonsitine. 


“Contra “SBanp or "War.—The Peace 
Society. Moonshine. 
Hors Tetu.s Buanrenwe Tane-A corre- 
spondent writes from Canterbury 40-4, 
hop-plantations, which are very numerous in 
that district, afford evidence that the prospect of 
planters is “‘a very hopeful one.” We are 
afraid that spelling is this correspondent’s weak 
point; he evidently means to say that the pro- 
spect is very “ nop-full.” Moonshine. 
Fortunatge.—The ‘Daily Telegraph” of 
July 15 reports, under “Last Night's Tele- 
grams,” that a lady was savagely attacked bya 
dog, which seized her nose between its teeth, 
ibiting it in a most savage’manner before it could 
be beaten off. The paragraph is headed “ Nun- 
.’ We are ‘truly. glad to hear that the 
attack stopped short of cannibalism. 
Moonshine. 
A LOVE (K)NoT. 
Sur: “I do wish him near, because I love 
him, father.” , 
Hex: “ Because you love him near, I do-wish 
him farther.” Fun. 
Mem.—Walking any distance during the hot 
weather not only causes you to fall lame, but -it 
makes your collar limp also. Fun. 


“ Potty”-syLuaBIc Mononoeur.—A_poll- 

parrot’s talk. Fan. 
FOR THE COMMON-“ WEAL,” 

A PHILANTHROPICM.P. has bought a calf, and 
is anxious to procure a fitting home for it in 
some populous part of the City, where he can 
keep it with a view to dispensing itslymph to 
all who may apply. Why not seek a stall for it 
at the Mansion House? Surely the calf would 
be the right thing in the right place, at what 
after allis our London “Hotelde Veal!” —~ 

Fun. 





NOTHING LIKE LEATHER. 


In case your cook persistently insists on dish- 
ing your curry up too mild, it is a ‘“compara- 
tively safe plan to callin to your assistance the 
aid of a currier ! Fan. 


SIR W. LAWSON’S LATEST (WARRANTED 
GENUINE). 


“Tat cool refreshing summer drink—gin- 
sling. Treat it in a summary manner, and siing 
the gin out of the window !”’ Fun. 


Roxzert THompson, a butcher, has been com- 
mitted fortrial at Manehester on a charge of 
having-stolen a ‘Bank of England note. A lady, 
named ‘Raw, asked him to change a £5 note, in- 
advertently thanding him’.a £50 note. She 
received £5 in goldas change, and subsequently 
found out her mistake. Mrs. Raw (an appro- 
priate name with which ‘toapproach a butcher) 
considers that-she-was* done.” Fun 

THE greenjturtleisone'that allows itself to be 
caught. 

An unpleasant trip—Down two flights of 
stairs. 

BOXIANA. 


Tue boxology ofnations:presents itself some- 
what after this fashion : 
Germany-—the cartridge-box. 
France—7the band+box. 
Americas#the ballot-box. 
Italy—the,opera-box. 
Russia—the ear-box. 
England—the jury-box. 
It may be explained as to Russia that itis not 
unusual for an officerto box a subaltern’s ears on 
parade. Funny Folks. 


“FLOW ON, THOU SHINING RIVER.” 


SrnLERMAN wants to know what is the differ- 
ence in colour between the “Silver Thames” 
and the “ Argent-Tyne ?” Funny Folks. 

“Wuo Reaps an American Boox?’—Why, 
the English author, to:see if it is not his! 

Funny /Polks. 
“ ARMS AND THE—~WOMAN.” 
Iris becoming the fashion—though the fashion 


|} may not: be becoming—for ladies to have their 


armorial bearings richly worked a the left 
sleeve. Rather reversingthe usual order, isn’t 
it, to.wear their'‘arms” outside their-sleeves ? 
Fanny Folks. 
Antiquz Form ‘or ‘Apprrss To THE ‘ LION 
or THE Srason.”’— Give ye good den.” 
Funny Folks. 
MORE INJUSTICE TO IRELAND. 
Sue: “ Any news, darling ?” 
He: “ Well, yes; anotner horrible murder.” 
Sue: “ Oh, where?” 
He: “ Wellyat a place called Ballagh Cross 
Road, near Mullingar.” 
Sue: “Oh! Only another of those Irish 
ones! Why, you gave me quite a turn!” 
Funny Folks. 


‘“MELTING MOMENTS.” 
Burns, with his ustal poetic fire, bas ‘fitly de- 
scribed one of those boiling days such as we 


have had lately as a “Simmer’s afternoon.” 
Funny Folks. 


SWYE-DE OF THE MARK. 


A Hererorp lady was summoned the other 
day for horsewhipping her recreant lover on the 
‘Wye Bridge, because:he had ‘“‘ broken her,peace 
of mind.” Sie was bound over to keep the 
peace. Funny Folks. 

**mostT Fou!” 

Hennery suggests a suitable Shakespearian 

inscription to put over the door of a fowl-house. 


«They have their egg-sits and their entrances.” 
Funny Folks. 


Tue Scrpric’s REMARK ON THE IDEA OF A 
CompLerep CHANNEL ‘TUNNEL.—“ Tell that to 
the sub-marines.” Funny Folks. 


Tur Movine rpeunse or Mintne Scuemes. 
—The pro‘ motor.” Funny Folks. 
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(IN BLACK AND WHITE. ] 


MY MAY ANDI. 


A SHORT STORY. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 





-_ 


«IT never meant to be false to you, Cyril; I 
never intended to deceive you,” she said, raising 
her pure, sad face to mine. 

But the iron of jealousy had entered my soul, 
and raged like untoademon there ; and I smiled 
a hard, bitter smile, as in cuttingly cold, even 
tones I bade her rise from her knees, where 
— had flung herself, imploring me to believe 

er. 

“It is a cruel, cruel mistake. I never loved 
him. Oh, I never loved him!” she repeated, 
again and again. 

But my faith had fied, and an involuntary 
shudder shook me as I gazed at the fair face—the 
anguish of the glorious eyes—the quivering lines 
of pain that were traced about the curved lips. 
Ah, no! Mercy was not for such as she, who had 
taken my life into her tiny, ruthless hands until, 
like a child, she had wearied and tired, throw- 
ing away the love of my manhood that had palled 
upon her: fickle fancy. And I turned savagely 
away, for fear that in my mad fury, as the tor- 
turing thoughts wfnged their way to my heart, 
I should forget Iwas a man and strike the 





woman who had caused my faith in the truth 
and purity of her sex to wither and die like a 
flower of the field. 

“For the love of the dear God above us, Cyril, 
do not turn away from me like that! Ihave 
been true to you always, always! Oh, Cyril, it 
is your little May, your wife, who tells you 

sp? 


But I caught her fiercely by the arm, never 
heeding in my insane passion the pain I knew 
my hand occasioned as it clenched the soft, 
delicate flesh, though she bore it without winc- 


ing. 

“ Girl,” I cried, “ you lie! Think youI have 
not proof of your guilt? Think you I know 
not your reason for wedding me? Bah! I 
confront you with tke evidence of your dupli- 
city !” 

And I held a letter with her own name traced 
in the pretty, running hand I knew so weil at 
the end of the page. 

**Mon Dieu!” she whispered, softly. 
my writing.” 

“Read !” I cried, triumphantly. “Read !”” 

But even I was not prepared for the horror— 
the bewilderment—the utter despair—that 
blanched the girlish features as she glanced 
down the open letter. She lifted her little 
white hands as if in prayer, and Mer face pre- 
— the appearance as of one belonging to the 

ead. 

Cyril,” she said, and the sweet voice 


“Tt is 





—_—_—., 


a a strained, far-away sound, “I never wrote 
that !”’ : 
I laughed, and my laugh was that of a de. 


mon. 

The slight form swayed, her breath came in 
hurried gasps, and I heard the petition “ God 
forgive him!” forced from the set, agonised 
mouth. But I turned and strode from the room, 
leaving my wife lying prone upon the floor, with 
the life-blood welling up and trickling a red, 
terrible stream from the pure lips. 

I was mad—mad! I actually laughed as I 


went in search of a maid to assist her mistress; 
nor did I even stay to discover if my wife—my 
dainty, delicate little May—was in danger. 

pe ae God forgive me! I knew not what! 


ji 

Leaving the home that I had prepared with 
such loving care for my bride, I went to my law. 
yers and bade them arrange a division of pro- 
perty; for I would not leave her penniless, thrown 
powerless and helpless upon a hard, cold world. 
Then on the spur of the moment I engaged pas- 
sage in a steamer that sailed the following day 
for America. And as I witnessed from my 
position upon the deck parting scenes of rela- 
tives and friends, and the grief of a wife who, 
regardless of the surging crowd around, had 
flung herself weeping into the arms of her hus- 
band, a hard, sceptical smile parted my lips as 
I wondered how deep that sorrow was, and how 
long it would last, or if it were only surface 
grief, scarcely to be remembered on the mor 


row. 

I think I had forgotten there was a God. 

As the noble vessel ploughed its way through 
the billowy waves the passengers became more 
accustomed to theirsurroundings; acquaintances 
and friendships were formed ; but I held rigour- 
ously aloof from all, and no one attempted any 
advances—with the exception of one man, whom 
I heard spoken of as George Denbigh, the hus- 
band of the lady who had exhibited so much 
grief when separating ; but I rejected his over- 
tures with such savage abruptness that he, too, 
was repelled for a time. 

One evening, owing to the lateness of the 
hour, the deck was almost deserted, and I stood 
leaning against the’ railing when I felt a hand 
laid upon my shoulder, and the voice of George 
Denbigh disturbed my sad reflections. 

‘* My friend,” he said, “ you are in trouble.” 

Man as I was, the tears started to my eyes at 
the sound of asympathising word coming to me, 
isolated and alone by reason of my great sorrow; 
but, being ashamed of my momentary weakness, 
I turned on him angrily. 

« Leave me alone!” r¢ cried, fiercely. : 

For answer he linked his arm through mineia 
a quiet, masterful way, saying : 

“ Take a walk with me on the deck.” 

And, subdued by a stronger will than my owt, 
Iobeyed. We paced back and forth for half an 
hour, conversing upon indifferent topics; but 
his low tones, holding a sort of mesmeric charm 
that few men possess, exercised a soothing effect 
over my whole system, and instinctively I felt 
drawn toward my companion. ' 

From that night George Denbigh and I were 
firm friends, though with rare delicacy he sougit 
my society but seldom, and with wonderful in 
tuition joined me only when I most longed fors 
friendly voice. 

The last night of our voyage we spent the 
evening together, and he drew me on tospeak— 
as I never thought I should to any human being 
—of my wife. Moodily flicking the asbes 
from the end of my cigar I unfolded my his 
tory. 
“ Years ago,” I began, “my father and mother 
died ; thenceforth my home was with my uncle, 
a brother of my fatner’s. I finished my educa 
tion at college, and by my guardian’s desire went 
abroad, remaining away a number of years; 
sometimes travelling, sometimes peonee my 
studies as anartist. Inthe meanwhile my uncle 
adopted a child, the daughter of an old friend 
who, dying, left her penniless. I heard how pas 
sionately fond the old man became of the bright, 
sunny-haired girl, and I was glad he had -_ 
one to enliven the gloom that pervaded the © 
mansion. 
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«Shortly after my thirtieth birthday had 
been attained I received the intelligence of my 
uncle’s death and hastened home, too late, 
though, by some weeks to be present at the 
funeral. The will was read the day following 
my arrival; and then, for the first time, I saw 
the girl he had adopted—a fair, fragile creature 
of about eighteen, clad in deep mourning. I 
had heard of her as being extremely pretty, but 
was ecarcely prepared for the great beauty that 
met my first careless glance—the delicate fea- 
tures appearing as if carved in marble, so white 
and pure were they, the small face framed in by 
masses of magnificent, sunny-hued hair, and 
glorious brown eyes, liquid in their unfathom- 
able depths. My uncle divided his property be- 
tween his ward and myself on condition of 
a marriage between us. If either one refused, 
the whole fortune was to revert to the other ; if 
both declined, it was to endow a charitable 
institution. 


“Tt was an easy matter for meto comply with 


the terms of the will, for I had loved beautiful 
May Surrey from the first momentodf our meeting, 
and for months I laboured to reproduce her face 
upon canvas. At length, when I thought her 
love was mine, I asked her to be my wife. Turn- 
ing her fair face to me, she said, simply : 

“*T love you, Cyril.’ 

«You can imagine the deep joy I experienced. 
After that the marriage preparations were hur- 
ried on, for there was no occasion for delay, and 
I wanted May all to myself. One day I asked 
ner: 

“«*Have you ever loved anyone but me?’ 

“She flushed crimson, but replied : 

««« You are the only one I ever cared for.’ 

“But I longed for further assurance, and in- 
quired once more: 

“«Have you never, even in the slightest 
degree, felt an affection for anyone else ?” 

“No, no, no? she cried, vehemently. ‘I never 
loved anyone but you.’ 

« And I was satisfied. 

“We were married, and for a year life seemed 
one dream of bliss. I could never do enough 
for my darling ; every luxury money could pur- 
chase was hers, everything that love could sug- 
gest was done, and I was fool enough to think 
she loved meinreturn. But one day there came 
to our home a cousin of my wife’s who had been 
away for three years in Madrid. I thought 
May was not quite her bright self during their 
first meeting, but she professed to be not feeling 
well, and I believed her. The cousin, Harold 
Courtney, remained some weeks with us; I was 
conscious of experiencing an unaccountable dis- 
like to him—for he was very gentlemanly, and 
apparently straightforward—and I fancied my 
aversion was shared by May, though we never 
alluded to the subject. 

“One day I sauntered into a billard-room for 
a few minutes and stood watching a game that 
was being played. Two gentlemen were stand- 
ing near me, and desultory snatches of their 
conversation reached my ear, until my attention 
was completely arrested by hearing one of them 
Temark : 

“*T was told to day that Cyril Clinton’s pretty 
wife used te be engaged to that cousin of hers 
who is visiting them now.’ 

“*Hush!’ his companion rejoined, as he glanced 
quickly in my direction, and then they walked 
away, 

“I did not pay much heed to the remark, 
though it troubled me a little now and then. A 
few days after Harold Courtney and I were walk- 
ing through the park that surrounded my home, 
when he told me he had received some reliable 
information concerning a horse he had been 
vacking pretty heavily, handing me a letter to 
read. Judgeof my horroras I unfolded the 
sheet to find it was in the handwriting of my 
wife, commencing ‘ My darling Harold,’ and glanc- 
x at the end of the page I read, ‘ Your loving 

y. 


fas The remark I had heard a few days previous 
shed across my mind, and I inquired sternly 
the meaning of the words. He started, and 
*pparently was much confused. 

By Jove! he exclaimed. ‘I have given 
you the wrong letter.’ 





‘ stood on the quay shouting a faxewell as he 


TI could have throttled him as he spoke, but 
with a mighty effort restrained myseif and de- 
manded an explanation. 

“Leaning against a tree, cool, careless and 
handsome, he replied : 

«Don’t excite yourself, Clinton. It is alto- 
gether too hot work this weather.’ 

“ But I was furious ; and then in his debonair 
way he told me ‘I had been rather long in dis- 
covering what nearly everyone else knew, 
namely, that my pretty wife and he were former 
lovers ; in fact, were that even yet.’ 

“Only my desire to hear tke truth prevented 
me from striking the scoundrel to the earth, and 
T commanded him in Heaven’s name to inform 
me why I had been deceived into marriage. 

“Ah? he replied, with a mocking laugh, ‘ you 
don’t suppose ma belle cousine cared to lose a 
large fortune for the'sake of a poor devil like me, 
do you? I was obliged to go to the wall.’ 

“Do not think, Denbigh,” I said to my com- 
panion, who had been listening attentively, ‘that 
I condemned Mrs. Clinton without further proof. 
Her cousin, upon our return to the house, pro- 
duced a number of letters, all breathing the 
warmest love, and lamenting her marriage asa 
necessary evil; letters also that were written 
after our wedding, such as no woman who had 
promised to love, honour and obey her husband 
should write to another man. I read them 
through one by one, then bade Harold Courtney 
leave my house and never cross the threshold 
again. With hiscustomary sang froid he wished 
me good afternoon, desiring me to make his 
adieux to Mrs. Clinton; half an hour later he 
drove away in acab. And then I sought my 
wife, whom I confronted with the story of her 
engagement. She became deathly white, acknow- 
ledging the truth of the accusation at once, but 
denying that she ever cared for him. 

“« Cyril,’ she said, ‘two years before I met 
you Harold Courtney visited at your uncle’s; I 
was only sixteen, almost a child, with no com- 
panions of my ownage. It seemed a new life 
to me when Harold came, and when he proposed 
that we should contract an engagement I 
laughed and consented, thinking—child-like— 
that it would be great fun. We kept our secret 
to ourselves, but I never felt more than cousinly 
regard for him; and six months later, when he 
received an appointment in Madrid, I requested 
him to release me from our engagement, for he 
wearied me, and I had already begun to dislike 
him. He complied with my wish, but swore he 
would be revenged upon me for casting him off. 
After your uncle’s death I met you, and under- 
stood, for the first time in my life, what love 
meant. One day youasked me ifI had ever 
cared for anyone else; I told you no, and it was 
the truth. I lacked the courage to confess the 
folly of my girlish days, knowing how jealous 
you were, and I thought it would be easier to tell 
you after our marriage ; but even then I put it 
off from day to day, dreading to disturb the 
harmony of our lives, until Harold appeared; 
and it was then an hourly regret that I had not 
told you, for he persecuted me with his hateful at- 
tentions and I could not appeal to you. But, Cyril, 
I never cared for him in my life.’ 

“Denbigh, how could I have faith in her, 
when in my possession there was proof of her 
guilt in a dozen letters? I told her so, and she 
fell on her kneesimploring me to believe her; but 
I held a letter before the fair, false face, and 
bade her read. Thrown off her guard, shecried, 
softly, ‘Mon Dieu! It is my writing;’ though 
a moment after she denied that she ever wrote 
it. Ileft her lying inadead faint upon the 
floor, and the next day departed from home 
with the determination never more to look on the 
face of my beautiful, perfidious wife. Do you 
wonder that Iam morose, gloomy, sceptical of 
the goodness and purity of woman, that I have 
lost faith in man?” 

«« But.not in God ; remember, friend, that He 
ruleth over all,” broke in the deep, low tones of 
my companion. 

The following day George Denbigh and I left 
the ship in company, and, as it mattered little 
where I went, we remained together until his 


leaned over the side of the steamer that was to 
convey him back to wife and home. 

For two years I travelled wherever fancy led 
me, making few acquaintances and still fewer 
friends; so completely had the current of my 
life—the very tenor of my existence—been 
changed by the knowledge of one woman’s faith- 
lessness. ) 

At length I found myself in Rome—Rome, 
that I once thought May and I would explore 
together. 

Sometimes I went on long pedestrian tours; 
occasionally I made asketch of some picturesque 
little group, or copied from a painting in the 
Schiavre Palace; but all in my own desultory 
manner, and holding rigorously aloof from 
other artists. 

One evening asIentered the hotel, weary 
from a day’s long tramp, I was met by the pad- 
rone, who informed me that a gentleman—a sick 
signore—wished to see me. 

“Impossible !”’ I said. ‘‘ You have made amis- 
take ; it is not I whom he wishes to see.” 

« Si,” he replied ; “it is you, Signor Clinton, 
he asks for.” 

And he led me to a room where the sick man 
lay, closing the door and leavirgus alone. Draw- 
ing near to the bedside I looked down at the 
stranger, who raised his head from the pillow at 
my approach and, illuminated by the last rays 
of the setting sun, I saw the face of the man 
whom I had hoped never more to meet upon 
earth—Harold Courtney. 

I started back witha gesture of repulsion, but 
he stretched out his hand and bade me stay. 

*« For,” he said, in a weak, trembling whisper, 
“T have something to tell you—a confession to 
make.” 

Once more approaching, I signed for him to 
goon. With quick, gasping breath he addressed 
me. 

*‘ Cyril Clinton,” the broken voice commenced, 
“I have been lying here ill for two months; 
when I heard from the padrone that a ricn 
English gentleman, a Signor Clinton, had ar- 
rived, I prayed that some lucky chance would 
call you away, for I dared not risk an encounter 
with the man I had wronged; but youremained, 
and I became worse, until now the doctor apprises 
me I cannot live.” 

Here the tones faltered and died away, but by 
an effort hecollected strength tocontinue, though 
there was a struggle for breath, and the words 
came in hesitating, broken gasps. 

“Years ago, when May was only sixteen— 
almost a child—we were engaged, but she never 
cared for me, never loved me, and in about six 
months begged me to release her. I did so, but 
swore to be revenged on her for casting me off. 
I visited your home for that purpose ; and when 
I found how she repulsed every attention it con- 
firmed me in my determination. I have un- 
usual skill in imitating handwriting, and, ob- 
taining a specimen of your wife’s, I succeeded in 
producing a number of letters that would defy 
the closest scrutiny. When I handed you one 
in the park it was no mistake on my part, but a 
preconcerted plan; you know how well wy 
scheme succeeded. Cyril Clinton, I give you my 
word—the word of a dying man—that your wife 
was always true to you, as pureas any woman 
living. Icould not die with this burden of guilt 
weighing down my soul unconfessed. Do with 
me as you will—I lie here completely in your 
power.” 

But I sat with my face bowed in my hands, 
stunned, bewildered. My May, my wife, my 
pure little blossom, innocent! Wronged, mis- 
judged, forsaken, by the one who had vowed 
to protect andtrust! It was a bitter moment, 
in spite of the knowledge that my darling had 
been true to me always. 

The man by my side stirred uneasily, and 
whispered, faintly: 

“It’s growing dark all around—Cyril, forgive 
me—before I die.” 

I flung myself upon my knees and prayed 
Heaven, asI never prayed before, to send me 
strength to pardon. And presently, rising to my 





business transactions were accomplished and I 


€ 





feet, I laid my hand upon the damp, cold brow 
of the dying man and said, solemnly : 
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* As I hope for forgiveness for my own sins'I 
forgive you.” 

There was one long-drawn, trembling sigh, 
and Harold Courtney was dead. 

I saw the body interred iin its lonely, foreign 
grave, then started on my journey home, impa- 
tient and longing to see my darling—-to entreat 
her forgiveness—to clasp her in my arms once 
more and gaze into the pure face: again—to feel 
her warm breath on my cheek and know I was 
still loved. Oh, May, my beautiful wife, how 
eager I was to see you! How interminable-the 
voyage appeared ! 

Immediately after reaching London I re- 
paired to the office of my solicitors and-applied 
for information concerning “May—if she still 
lived in the old home or resided elsewhere. It 
was a cruel blow when they told ‘me that “Mrs. 
Clinton had refused to accept one penny’ of my 
money, and had gone—they knew not whither. 

I spent weeks in following up every clue’ that 
I thought would lead to my darling,*but it was 
all in vain, and, loth though-I-was to employ 
such means, I at length engaged the services of 
a private detective—promising, if he should 
succeed in his search, to make him independent 
for life. 

Six months went by; and‘only disappointments 
greeted our efforts, and my heart grew sick with 
hope deferred. Then I sought out George Den- 
bigh, with whom I had kept up an irregular 
correspondence. 

** Somehow, Clinton,” ‘he ‘said, after I had 'in- 
formed him of May’sinnocence, “I could not help 
thinking allalong that your wife,as you described 
her, could not be as guilty as: you imagined.” 
And with-never-flagging energy he joined in our 
search. 

At length, while following up a supposed 
clue that took us to Paris, we discovered one 
link in a sad chain of evidence, and received 
from the keepers of the morgue a description of 
a young girl found drowned a year before. 
There could be no doubt,~no mistake. The 
likeness was'too faithful—even to the tiny scar 
on the delicate: wrist. 

My God! The agonyT suffered in the months 
that followed! My beautiful May dead—never 
to know how I longed for her! ‘How my soul 
cried out in its anguish for a glimpse of her 
dear face! Never'to know that I would lay 
down my life for the sweet privilege of one mo- 
ment in which to pray her. forgiveness. Oh, it 
was bitter, bitter to wake from a bright, delusive 
dream, where I had felt her soft arm around my 
neck, her gentle lips pressed to mine. Agony to 
awake to the never-ending longing—the cruel, 
dreary, awful barrenness of life. 

A year passed away, and I: was in London 
again, never having lost the consciousness of my 
loss, when one evening Denbigh and I were 
wending our way along a retired street ; though 
the church clocks had only struck eight o’clock 
it was quite dark. 

“Hark!” Denbigh cried. 
that ?” 

We listened, and again there came a faint, 
muffled cry for help. 

With one impulse we darted forward, andas 
we turned the corner of a street: that interseeted 
the one we were in wealmost stumbled over two 
ruffianly-looking men, one of whom held a ‘Jady 
in his grasp, while the -other was rifling her 
pocket. A short scuffle ensued, in which the 
man I had attacked made off down the street 
at the first opportunity; but George held on 
valiantly to his opponent, determined to land 
him in the police-station ; and between us it.did 
not take long to master the scoundrel. 

Still retaining my hold on the man’s collar, 


“What owas 


“I turned and inquired of the lady if she were 


injured. At the sound of my voice she started 
violently, bent slightly forward, giving one 
capid glance into my face, and before I had re- 
covered from the dazed bewilderment. that 
stunned every faculty she flitted around the 
corner. Ina moment I started in pursuit—for 
it was May, my wife, not dead, but alive ; andthe 
tale of herdeath a case of mistaken identity— 
but the little dark figure had vanished-amid the 
gloom ; and wearied and disheartened, after half 
an hour’s search I reburned to George, whom I 





t at the corner 


found resting against a lamp- 
ie occurred, calmly 


where our recent encounter 
smoking a cigar. — 

« You are a nice fellow to rush off likethat,” 
was his greeting, ruefully coneluding, “leaving 
me to be knocked down by that villain, while 
he made his escape.” 

“ George,” [ groaned, leaning heavily against 
the side of the house for support, “that lady 
was my wife.” 

“ Cyril, dear boy,” he. said, compassionately, 
“ you are labouring under some . hallucination ; 
that fight has upset -you.” 

“Tt 1s May,” I reiterated. ‘Denbigh, I saw 
her face-as distinctly as I see yours.” 

“« Well, well, old fellow,” he replied, soothingly, 
“never. mind ; come home with meand lie down 
for a while.” 

And I was conscious that he thought my brain 
was a little bewildered. So it was, but mot.in 
the way he imagined. 

From that night my efforts were redoubled ; I 
hever rested, never wearied ; May ‘was alive, 
‘and success must'crown my search. With that 
beacon-star before me I could have’ borne:the 
labour and disappointment of years; for I felt 
that some day, even if it were twenty years 
hence, we would meet, and I. would godown on 
my knees—as she had once knelt before me— 
and pray'for forgiveness for the cruel wrong 
done her. 

At last I knew I wason the righttrack. May 
had left London and-gone to a village about 
seventy miles distant. My heart beat high 
with hope-as ‘the train’ slackened at the small 
station, for theend of my journey appeared very 
near; and as-I walked through the quiet streets 
of the little town I searcely dared think of our 
meeting, for fear that my great happiness would 
dethrone my reason ; and as I knocked at the door 
of a diminutive cottage where it had‘been dis- 
covered May was staying, a powerful effort was 
required to ‘stifle the tumultuous throbbing of a 
heart whose deep joy and thankfulness. seemed 
too much for it to bear. To the woman who 
opened the door my trembling’ lips could hardly 
‘frame the inquiry : 

*Ts'Mrs. Clinton within ?” 

“No,” she replied ; “Mrs. Clinton went away 
for good this morning, and I haven’t any idea 
-where she’s. gone to.” 

I turned away, declining-with a gesture when 
the woman compassionately asked : 

«© Won't you come in and rest awhile, sir ? You 
-do look ill, to: be sure.” 

There‘ was a, train waiting at the station, and 
I jumped in, never noticing, in my great dis- 
appointment, which direction it was going in, 
nor knowing, as we went rattling on,:tnat I 
was being carried further and further’ ‘from 
home. 

It was nearly seven o'clock when the great 
erash came; daylight was turned into darkness, 
and the cries of wounded and dying rent the 
air. ‘The aecident was a terrible one, forthe 
train had pitched down a steep embankment, 
and many an unprepared soul was called suddenly 
away that night to meet its Creator. 

With the exception of a few slight*bruises, TI 
was uninjured, and joined those who ‘were 
working for the’ rescue of the poor, unfortunate 
creatures lying crushed and imprisoned beneath 
the: broken and shattered earriages. 

We worked long and untiringly, moving the 
-heavy timbers, lifting gently ‘and tenderly the 
moaning sufferers, until the night closed around 
usand the darkness ‘was illuminated by the 
rising moon and lanterns glancing hither and 
thither. Atlast we removed from among ‘the 
débris one silent, motionless little figure, with 
the blood. trickling across the white forehead. 

**Oh,my God!’ I moaned. “May!” | 

Yes, it was May, white and still. 

“Hush!” the voices murmured around me. 
“It is his wife, and she is‘dead.” 

I would suffer noone to touch her but myself, 
and held the quiet form close to my heart, with 
the pale, cold ‘face against mine, her blood 
wetting my cheek, until the welcome ‘lights of a 
succouring train were seen approaching, and I 
carried her into a carriage, where ‘sympathis- 
ing strangers gathered around; butI waved 





them back, wanting none—cnly to be alone with 
my dead ; and they drew away, awed by a terrible 
sorrow. 

An hour passed by, and still the work went 
on. Ah! what was that? The faint beatingof 
a heart—a tiny fluttering of an ,eyelid—the 
trembling of.a lip. 

Oh, I: thanked Heaven, I thanked Heaven! 
My May’s soul had»returned from its flight; it 
had paused on this side of the bourne from which 
no traveller returneth, and hearing:the sad cry 
of the stricken heart bereaved of its mate had 
winged its way to.earth again, freignted with a 
great pity. 

It was no lo the empty tenement I held 
in my arms. wwe laboured to-bring back 
thelight to the brown eyes—what careful means 
we employed to restore the trembling life—to 
coax warmth intothe coldform—to woo the colour 
back to the white, quiet face! And presently tie 
glorious eyes opened and gazed around. with the 
look of a spirit,returning from a. higher, purer, 
holier sphere, until:they rested on the features 
of the one who loved :her more than all else. 

A wondering joy dawned in the brown depths, 
and the one word “Cyril !’”’ ;fluttered from the 
tender lips. Bending, I kissed the sweet mouth, 
and the:sunny head. nestled: against .my heart, 
while a great peacefulness stole over.the tired 
face as the long lashes drooped on the-soft cheek, 
like those ofa weary child. at rest. 

My May and I were reconciled. 


In the year 1788 there were only 29 sheep in 
Australia. At the;present time there are no 
fewer than 62,000,000. _ 

Tue New York courts have awarded 3,500 
dollars (£700) damages to.a little girl of that 
city for the loss ofa piece of her nose from tie 
bite of a monkey that had escaped from the 
Bowery Museum. 

Ir is stated that the directors of the South- 
Eastern Railway,Company have under their con- 
sideration.a ject for; the-construction of a 
new dock,at. East Greenwich. 

To those who are making rhubarb-jam and 
are flavouring it with lemon-peel,,it, may not be 
known that orange-peel, pared ag Aone free 
from the white, is a most.agreeable. flavouring; 
and by-preserving one quantity of rhubarb with 
lemon-peel and another -with oranges, two dif- 
ferent jams; can be produced out of the same 
material. . 

Tux. Siberian has broken out. in the 
provinces of St. Petersburg and Novgorod, and 
horses and cattle are being ¢earried off in large 
numbers, * many persons jhaving also been 
attacked. A St. Petersburg correspondent tele- 
graphs that a high offieial left recently for 
the infected districts to.take steps to arrest tne 
spread of the epidemic. i 

Exzcrriciry willsoon besoldincans.orin jars, 
whieh will only-require the addition of a iittle 
acid. before using. 

Goop times are probablycoming for those 
who love silken apparel, and plenty of it, for 
new silkworm, whi s, like some of the 
Japanese species, on oak leaves,.has been dis 
covered in the mountains of Nevada. It is 
called Bombyx Quereus, and it doesnot cut the 
‘thread in emerging from thecocoons. The silk 
is strong and the worm hardy, living in the ope 
air, and requiring neither aid nor shelter. 

Ir isisaid that there: is:a European. lady in 
Japan who ‘has collected :no' less ithan seven 
chundred teapots of different patterns and kinds, 
though scores of typical.shapes are not yet 
ineluded:in: her assortment. 

TuERPare many waysof celebrating marriage, 
‘but perhaps the most’ bizarre‘ever heard of was 
the union of Mr. Prank Sheppié and’Miss Louisa 
James, at Bad‘ Lands, Dakota, where the clergy- 
man officiated by’ telegraph fromthe town of 
Bismarck. The proceedings were perfectly-eB 
wégle, the questions answers being 
written, télegraplied, and 
cluding with the usual‘ benedictions. Respot- 
sible persons witnessed that’the bride and bride- 
groom answered duly at one-end’ of the wire 
while the clergyman did his duty atthe other. 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Never relate your misfortune, and never 
erieve over what you cannot prevent. 
~ To know how to serve is to have learned one 
of the lessons of divine wisdom. 

Tue power of eloquence is sometimes superior 
to military force. 

No rank can shield us from the impartiality 
of death. 

Tux life is at last what the days have been. 
Let the children, therefore, look after the days 
—one day at a time—and put into each one 
something that will last—something worth 
doing, without remembering, worth imitating 
by those who follow us. 

Iris a strange desire to seek power and to 
lose liberty ; or to seek power over others and 
lose power over one’s self. 

WE cannot conquer fate and necessity, but we 
can yield to them in such a manner as'to be 
greater than if we could. 

Tuer is nothing like courage in misfortune. 
Next to faith in Providence, a man’s faith in 
himself is his salvation. It is the secret of all 
power and success. It makes a man strong as 
the pillared iron, as elastic as the springing 
steel. 





STATISTICS. 


Ciry Day Czensus.—From the report of the 
City day census presented at a meeting of the 
Local Government and Taxation Committee by 
Mr. W. Lawley, C.C. (the chairman),and Mr. 
B. Scott (the Chamberlain), itappears that the 
total resident occupiers and persons employed 
are 260,670, as against 50,526 night population 
according to the Imperial return. The mercan- 
tile and commercial population in 1881 is 
210,144, as against 170,133 in 1866. The de- 
crease in night residents since ‘1871 is 24,371. 
The increase of persons resorting to the City in 
a day of sixteen hours since 1866.is 59,896, and 
the increase of rateable value since the same 
period is £1,427,626. 

PoPULATION OF THE TRANSVAAL.—A map of 
the Transvaal appended to the recent Blue Book 
on South Africa shows the populations of the 
various provinces of the territory. They are as 
follows :—Zoutpansberg— Kaffirs, 364,250; Euro- 
peans of Dutch origin (Boers), 654; Europeans 
of non-Dutch origin, 160; in Waterberg the 
numbers are respectively, 174,045, 714, and 50; 
Rustenburg, 26,300, 5,370, and 485; Marico, 
13,200, 1,967, and 209; Bloemhof, 39,570, 874, 
and 90; Potchefstroom, 1,500, 6,517, and 1,085 ; 
Pretoria, 13,125, 5,859, and 1,810; Heidelberg, 
1,500, 4,181, 820 ; Middleburg, 3,125, 1,885, 195; 
Standerton, 2,185, 1,143, 160; Leydenberg, 
123,300, 1,286, 292 ; Wakkerstroom, 7,500, 1,869, 
200; Utrecht, 5,150, 1,510, 260; or a total of 
774,930 Kaffirs, 33,739 Boers, and 5,316 Euro- 
Peans other than Boers. 


_——— 1 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Rass Caxz.—One cup sugar, one cup 
Talsins, one-half eup butter, one-half -cup sweet 
milk,one cup and a half flour, whites of two 
eggs beaten to stiff froth, two teaspoonfuls of 

ing-powder. Beat sugar, milk and butter to 
a cream, 

Minute Pupprng.—One pint of milk, one of 
hep) nine tablespoonfuls of flour, one teaspoon- 
. fare twoeggs. Set the milk.into.a basin 
it water, and when it comes to a boil add to 

one pint of boiling water. Have ready the 
mile made into a smooth paste with one eup of 
a and mir with this paste, after they are 
hy —s the two eggs. Now take the basin 


> fire ; let it boilmp once, and then stir in the 


times round the circumference of the earth ! 


the milk and water are and set upon | : 


and cook three minutes longer. Serve with 
vinegar sauce. 

Lemon Sauce ror Sweet Puppines.—Rind 
and juice of one lemon, one tablespoonful of 
flour, one ounce of butter, one large wineglass of 
sherry, one wineglass of water, sugar to taste, 
yolks of four eggs. Rub the rind of lemon on to 
some lumps of sugar, squeeze out the juice, and 
strain it, put the butter and flour into a sauce- 
pan, stir over the fire, and when of a pale brown 
add.the liquid; crush the sugar, stir into the 
sauce,-which should be very sweet. When these 
are well mixed, and the sugar is melted, put in 
the beaten yolks; keep stirring the sauce until 
it thickens, when serve. 








THE OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE. 





I came to’the door of the school-house, 
Where once I a scholar had’ been, 
The master sat:silently reading, 
The children were out on the green. 


I saw where I sat in my childhood, 
The.prints of my knife on the desk, 

The black-board so quaint and old-fashioned, 
Where oft I had written my task. 


Above it my name had been printed, 
The letters were visible still, 
While she who thus thoughtlessly traced 
them 
Is dust in her grave on the hill. 


The beeches so tall and:so stately 
That lengthened their shade on the floor, 
Half-covered with moss and worm-eaten, 
Still stand by the.old, oaken door. 


But those who have swung from their 
branches 
And danced with delight at their feet— 
The friends that I knew in my school-days, 
Oh ! when—and, oh ! where shall we meet ? 


Not here in this valley of shadow, 
But there in God’s beautiful land, 

May we who were scholars together 
Reach forward the welcoming hand. 


I turned from the school-house in sadness 
And silently wended my way 

Across the old paths of the play-ground 
Where children were busy at play. 


I heard the low murmur of voices, 
The ripple of laughter between, 

The snatches of song, but the echo 
Of those I once sang on the green. 


I saw not the forms of the players, 
My eyes were o’erflowing with tears, 
To think of the scenes that had vanished, 
The joys of my earlier years. 


, —— 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tx accounts of the recent National Fisheries 
Exhibition at Norwich show .a surplus .of 
£1,500. 

Tue King of Spain is expected ‘to visit Eng- 
land this year. 

Ir is caleulated that if all the cigarettes 
smoked in a single year in’ France could “be 
placed in a line, end to end, the’ series would 
reach a length of more than two million kilo- 
metres, and would suffice to go five hundred 


In these days, when the tunnelling of the 
Channel is decided to be only a question of 
money, a new Thames tunnel.seems .a very 
trifling enterprise. Such.a scheme is suggested 
by the local authorities at Greenwich, and the 


mittee for consideration and report. It is cool- 
ing in this weather even tothink ofa subaqueous 
promenade. 

Tue fish torpedo which disappeared in the 
river Thames at Woolwich during an experimen- 
tal trial of a new torpedo boat on the 10th of 
June has been caught opposite the Royal 
Arsenal, and close to the spot where it had 
— It had partly burjed itself in the 
mud. 

An eccentric old gentleman in Lincolnshire, 
aged 83, is, it is stated, so firmly convinced of 
the approaching end of the world that he has 
ordered an immense balloon to be made for his 
convenience, by means of which he hopes to 
witness the destruction of the planet without 
sharing the fate of its inbabitants. He wiil 
take with him in his ascent tinned provisions, 
brandy, soda water, treacle, and other creature 
comforts ! 

Tue Empress of Chinay who died recently; was 
only forty-five years of age, and the’period of 
Court mourning for her will extend through 
twenty-seven months. The names of this lady 
were ‘I's’u- Hsi-Tuan- Yu- K’ang- Yi-Chao- Yu- 
Chuang-Ch’eng, a tolerable list, but after all 
not much longer than the one bestowed on many 
European princesses by their godfathers and 
godmothers. 

A #Ew dates show that Presidents of.a Re- 
— are as little spared by assassins as kings. 
n 1869 a President was assassinated in the 
United States, in 1872 the Presidentof Peru 
~was the victim ;:in 1873 the President of Bolivia 
fell under the assassin’s knife; the same crime 
oceurred.in 1875,.again in 1877,.and last in 
1881. 

Curr ror Bits or Map Doa.—The '“ Pied- 
montese Gazette” of May’ 8th, 1817, gives the 
following cure as successful against the bite of 
mad dogs: Hydroclore (liquid oxygenated muri- 
atic acid) used internally as wellas externally, 
the wounds caused by the bite of the-dog being 
washed withit. This substance willdestroy the 
hydrophobic poison, even when used some time 
after the date of bite. Numerous cures effected 
have been authenticated in the great hospitals 
in Lombardy. 

STRAWBERRIES are being eaten in Paris-with 
salt and pepper, oil and vinegar, “ Une salade 
de fraises.” 

A woman at Devizes was the other day stung 
by a bee, and died within a few hours. 

Tue site selected for the national monument 
to the Earl of Beaconsfield in Westminster 
Abbey is next to the monument of Sir Robert 
Peel. The spot chosen.is.one of the finest 
positions in the Abbey. 

Tue freaks and fancies of idle fashionable 
women are wonderful. New York belles for 
some years past have gone. about attended by 
pug dogs, collies, Maltese, or-toy terriers, but 
these canine pets are now all sent to the rignt 
about, and the latest craze is for tiny children, 
just. able to walk, and most. elaborately dressed. 
Young girls borrow these little ereatures from 
their mothers, and if there be not a child of the 
correct age among their friends and acquaint- 
ances, hire the offspring of poor people, curl, 
dress, perfume, and then parade them,as. their 
own. property. 

‘Tue proposed visit to England of the Yankee 
Tichborne claimant will, it.is expected, be aban- 
doned, owing to the number of discrepancies 

which have -been ‘discovered in the claimant’s 

narrative. 

A ‘TRAVELLER gives a hint which is:valuable 

to those who thirst. It is a mistake, he says, to 

suppose that the sensation of thizst is the 
prompting of the-stomach to be relieved. Thirst 

isa tongue complaint. During eight years in 

America and aight -sinessiti South Africa ‘the tra- 

veller found it was the,practice to retain water 


in the mouth several-moments, then to throwit 


out, and take another mouthful. The tongue, 
roof.of. the mouth, and.even the throat being 
moistened and refreshed, a tablespoonful of 
water, with the chill thus removed, may be 


swallowed, and the thirst.is.quenched. What- 
ever the heat. of the body, the coldest «spring 








‘mung; beat it well that it may be smooth, 


Metropolitan Board have referred it to a com- 


€ 


water, it is said, may be used with impunity. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our CorrEsPponpENTs should in all cases furnish us 
~with their names and addresses. Letters signed simply 
with initials or a nom de plume may not always receive 
immediate attention, as our space is limited. No charge 
is made under any circumstances for advertisements ap- 
pearing on this page. 

PrRsEvERANCE.—Amongst the pre tions enume- 
rated which you say you have used or the hair with 
more or less success—“ principally less’*—we do not find 
mentioned Oldridge’s Balm of Columbia. Try this and 
report result. You can get it at any chemist’s, or from 
22, Wellington Street, Strand. 

8. F.—To make a varnish for waterproof goods, let a 
quarter of a pound of India rubber, in small pieces, 
soften in half a pound of oil of t' mtine ; then add two 
pounds of boiled oil, and let the whole boil for two hours 
over a slow coal fire. When dissolved, add again six 
pounds of boiled linseed oil, and one pound of litharge, 
and boil until an even liquid is obtained. It is applied 
‘warm, and forms a waterproof coating. 

N. N.—The substance used for gumming stamps is 
made as follows: Gum dextrine, two parts; acetic acid, 

one part; water, five parts. Dissolve in a water bath, 
and add alcohol, one part. 

R. A. B.—To make rhubarb wine for medicinal pur- 
poses, take of sliced rhubarb, two and a half ounces; 
cardamom seeds, bruised and husked, half an ounce ; 
saffron, two drams; Spanish white wine, two pints; 
proof spirit, halfa pint. Digest for ten days and strain. 

O. L.—Bi-carbonate of soda is a good remedy for or- 
dinary headache. Take a teaspoonful in a third of a 
tumbler of water. 

B. C.—A cheap and beautiful green colour for walls 
can be prepared in the following manner: Dissolve a 

rtion, according to shade required, of Roman vitriol in 

iling water, which m a mixture of lime and 
water, the lime being first finely powdered. Mix it well 
in a pail, and lay it on the walls with a painter’s brush. 
Melted glue added to this composition, or plasterers’ 
size, will render it more durable. Still better is a var- 
nish carried over it, rendering it damp-proof. 

E. H.—According to mythology, os gna a winged 
horse belonging to Apollo and the Muses. 

W. S.—The pyramids of Egypt were built of bricks. 
The height of Phe highest is 460 feet. 

R. 8.—Albany is only the modernised form of “ Al- 
bainn,’’ the old name for the Highlands of Scotland. 

P. C.—The Egyptians believed that after 3,000 years of 
living the lives of different animals the soul would again 
seek its own body. 

O. W.—There is a tradition among sailors that the 
petrel was named from St. Peter, from his having walked 
“— the sea. 

W. C. M.—Lead pencil marks cannot be rendered in- 
Aelible, but if the lines are washed over with aclear solu- 
tion of quarter ounce of gum arabic in six ounces of 
water they will not rub off readily. 

G. A.—To put on a gloss when ironing shirts: Raw 
starch, one ounce; gum arabic, one drac mj white of 
egg or plood albumen, half ounce; soluble glass, quarter 
ounce; water, sufficient. Make the starc into a fine 
cream, dissolve the gum in a little hot water, cool and 
mix it with the albumen, and beat up the mixture with 
the starch liquid. Then add the water-glass (solution) 
and shake together. Moisten the starched linen witha 
cloth dipped in this liquid, and use a polishing iron to 
develope the gloss. 

me M. G.—Raisins are dried grapes, the best varieties 

=e the Malaga, muscatel or “sun raisins.” These are 
upon the vines, the stem to each bunch when ripe 

oT twisted or partly severed. The grapes soon shrivel 
evaporation a the water they contain, and be- 
come — by the ee of pulp. The common 

nds of raisins are prepared by drying the ri 8, 
after they are picked, either in the sun p~ ~ | 
rooms, and while they are drying di ping them in a lye 
of wood-ashes and barilla, to every fo ons of which 
is added a pint of re —_ a handful a a This causes 
ee eopetantaoae fen toauateand femme centine of the 

varnish. 
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Ovr Reapers will be gratified to learn that we have made arrange. 


ments with a highly gifted 


and Popular Author for the 


production of a 


NEW SERIAL STORY, 


which will be commenced 


Next Week in No. 935. 








AvELA, F1o and Mar, three friends, would like to cor- 
respond with three young gentlemen. Adela is twenty, 
medium height, fair. Flo is nineteen, medium height 
brown hair, grey eyes. May is os earned dark hair. an 
eyes. Respondents must be good-lookin 

Mavup and Fiorence, two friends, wont like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Maud is twenty-three, 
tall, fair, good-looking.. Florence is medium height, 

fair, good-looking. Respondents must be tall, good-look- 
ing. 

Lovine May, twenty-nine, good-looking, would like to 
correspoud with a young lady about the same age. 

Emma, ANNIE and Epirs, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young gentlemen with a view to 
matrimony. Emma is nineteen, medium height, fair, 
blue eyes, of a loving disposition. Annie is eighteen, 
tall, dark, fond of home and music. Edith is seventeen, 
medium height, fair, fond of home. 


BEFORE AND AFTER. 


I stoop alone in the twilight, 

When evening shadows play, 
While perfumes, sweet from the meadow, 

Bring me welcome close of day. 
Welcome to those that are happy, 

And welcome to those who mourn ; 
Symbol of life’s fleeting moments, 

A leaf from its volume torn. 
Thus, standing before her picture, 

a Sos were prof ids the years, 

To that parting in inj 

When filled were her eyes a with tears. 


I passed out into the Lapa 
And left the tapestried 

To seek and ask fora ot mo 
From one who was all in all. 


Again I stand by that picture, 

After years have rolled around, 
Beside me now is the woman 

That healed that deeply scarred wound. 
Laughs as I tell her my story, 

Of my thoughts, both grave and gay, 
Then asks if my heart is as sad 

As on that propitious day. 
Her loving words I cherish now, 

As in the days when she was fair, 
Though o’er her face time’s hand is drawn, 

And silver-grey her hair. 


I'll tell you the woman I wed, 
Since you do not seem to know, 
I wedded the one that I loved 
In the years of long ago. 


SprRINGFLOWER, twenty-eight, medium height, of a lov- 
ing disposition, fond of home, would like to correspond 
with a young gentleman between twenty-eight and 
thirty with a view to matrimony. 

Kir and Dott, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Kit is twenty-one, medium height, dark, of a loving dis- 
position, fond of home and children. ‘Doll is nineteen, 
medium —_ > fair, of a loving disposition, fond of 
home. Respondents must be tall, ofa loving disposition, 
fond of home. 

Srp, twenty-six, medium height, fair, would like to 
correspond with a good-looking young lady about 
twenty-three. 

Garpen Daisy and Damask Rosg, two sisters, would 
like to correspond with two young gentlemen. Garden 
Daisy is fair, of a loving disposition. Damask Rose is 
medium height, dark, good-looking. 

AGNES, nee Erxet, and Emttr, four friends, 
would like to correspond with four young gentlemen 
with a view to matrimony. Agnes is twenty, tall, dark, 
fond of home and music. Nellie is — medium 
height, fair, of a , lowing disposition, fond of dancing. 
Ethel is nineteen, tall, fair, fond of music and dancing. 
Emily, a widow, tall, dark ; & widower preferred. 

ALIcg, eighteen, tall, fair, brown hair, blue eyes, would 
like to correspond witha young gentleman. Respondent 
must be between twenty-four and thirty. 

BasHFvL WILL, nineteen, tall, fair, blue eyes, would 
like to correspond with a good-looking young lady about 
seventeen or eighteen. 

Vioter and Lr, two friends, would like to corre- 

nd with two wom i fon fond about twenty-one. 

iolet is nineteen, fond of music and danc- 

ing. Lily is pone bony aren height, brown hair, blue 
eyes, fond of music and singing. 

E. J. M., nineteen, medium height, fair, would like to 
correspond with a dark young lady about seventeen. 

Rep Rosz, Moss RoszE and Matpex Btiusx, three 
friends, would like to correspond with three young gen- 
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tlemen. Red Rose is eighteen, short, dark hair, brows 
eyes, fond. of home and music. Moss Rose is seventeen, 
medium height, brown hair, grey eyes, fond of music 
and singing. Maiden Blush is nineteen, medium height, 
fair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of music 
and dancing. 

EIGHTEENTH Licut DraGoons, twenty, tall, dari, 
good-looking, fond of home and dancing, would’ like to 
correspond with a dark young lady about nineteen wit 
a view to matrimony- 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


InDLE is hg ge to by—May, eighteen, medium 
height, dark grey eyes, good-looking, fond of 

ome 

Tgp by—Tinnie, twenty-one, fair, good-looking, of a 
loving disposition. 

Satyr by—Ben, twenty-five, tall, dark, good-looking. 

ALMA by—Andrew H., twenty-one, tall, dark, fond of 
music. 

InpLE by—Kate, nineteen, dark hair, ‘blue eyes, fond 
of home and music. 

Main Rorat by—Memi, nineteen, medium height, 
dark, of a loving disposition. 

Tom by—Lilian, twenty-two, medium height, fair, 
fond of fuine and children. 

InpDLE by—Cecilia S., seventeen, medium height, fair, 
hazel eyes, fond of home and music. . 

A. B. by—Maggie, tall, good-looking, fond of home 
and music. 

Mepicus by—S. M., thirty, tall, fair, good-looking, 
of a loving disposition, fond of children. 

A. B. by—Jenny, nineteen, medium height, of a loving 
Gupicitien. fond of home and chi 

CHARLEY by—May, twenty, tall, dark, of a loving dis. 
position, fond of home and chil 

Tep by—Celia, twenty-two, tall, fair, fond of home 
and children. 

ArTuuR by—Carrie, seventeen, tall, dark, good-look 
ing, fond of children. f ; ra 

LionEL by—Lily, seventeen, tall, fair, good-looking, 
fond of home and music. 

Litur L. ear S., twenty-three, tall, fair, 
brown hair, good-loo: 

Frasuine Licut roan medium height, black hair, 
hazel eyes, of a loving disposition, fond o: home. 

BasuHFuL Jor by—Alice, tall, dark, fond of home and 
children. 

Drrector or Nava TELEGRAPHY by—Laura, tall, fair, 
hazel eyes, of a loving disposition. 

CrYPToGaPH COMMUNICATOR aND Hetiograpx Dr 
LINEATOR by—Annie, tall, dark hair and eyes. 
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